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GENERAL JOFFRE 
“IN THE CONDUCT OF OUR ARMIES YOU HAVE SHOWN A SPIRIT OF ORGANIZATION, ORDER, 
AND OF METHOD; A WISDOM COLD AND CAUTIOUS; A POWERFUL SOUL WHICH NOTHING 
HAS SHAKEN; A SERENITY WHOSE SALUTARY EXAMPLE HAS EVERYWHERE INSPIRED CON- 
FIDENCE AND HOPE’’—PRESIDENT POINCARE [See page 35] 
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E ARE fighting Ger 


many, Austria, and 

drink,” recently said the 

British Chancellor of 

the Exchequer, “‘and, so 
far as I can see, the greatest of these 
three deadly foes is drink.” 

A year ago the sophisticated would have 
laughed to oblivion the idea that the King, 
Kitchener, and Lloyd George should be 
preaching and practising prohibition, that 
the Czar’s government should have given 
up the great revenue derived from the 
manufacture of vodka, and that the cafés 
of Paris should sell no absinthe. 

Popular education toward temperance 
has had a steady growth. It has been 
even more effective than it appeared. 
When war drove home the necessity of 
national efficiency, almost the first thing 
the countries of Europe did was to re- 
duce drinking. It was recognized that 
nations do not drink in harmless modera- 
tion, and one country after another dra- 
matically testified that temperance and 
efficiency went hand in hand. 

It would be just as patriotic to abstain 
from drinking for the good of the nation 
at peace as it is to abstain from drinking 
for the good of the nation at war. But 
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war calls forth the unselfish qualities of 
mankind in patriotic service much more 
than peace. War is the visible sign of a 
crisis. The crises of peace may be just as 
real but being less apparent they call forth 
less patriotic self-denial. Only in Scandi- 
navia has a nation-wide campaign of 
temperance succeeded on patriotic grounds. 
About the time of the separation from Nor- 
way, the Swedish temperance movement 
took on an intellectual and _ patriotic 
aspect, and within a few years the Swedes 
changed from among the heaviest drinkers 
in the world to the lightest drinkers. Tem- 
perance in Norway and Finland accom- 
plished somewhat the same results. 

In the last analysis prohibition to be 
successful must be popular. In times of 
crises personal sacrifices are popular and 
prohibition is accepted. In normal times 
there is more tendency to sacrifice patriot- 
ism and national efficiency for personal 
pleasure. The dramatic prohibitions of 
the war give an invaluable object lesson 
of the benefits of temperance and furnish 
an impetus to the long, long campaign to 
educate public opinion to the efficacy of 
national sobriety. These prohibitions are 
in one way the most striking social phen- 
omena of the war. 
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GENERAL VON KUSMANEK (RIGHT) 


WHO FOR SEVEN MONTHS DEFENDED THE FORTRESS OF PRZEMYSL AGAINST THE RUSSIANS. 
THE ARCHDUKE CARL FRANCIS OF AUSTRIA ON THE LEFT 














KING VICTOR EMMANUEL OF ITALY 
WHICH HAS RECENTLY ACHIEVED PART OF ITS AMBITION TO BECOME A SEA POWER BY THE 
!AKING OF TRIPOLI AND WHICH NOW WISHES TO ESTABLISH ITS DOMINANCE OF THE ADRIATIC 
SEA BY SECURING A PORT IN ALBANIA [See page 29) 











DR. RICHARD P. STRONG 
THE AMERICAN PHYSICIAN WHO HAS GONE TO SERVIA UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
AMERICAN RED CROSS, SUPPORTED BY THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION WAR RELIEF COM- 
MISSION, TO COMBAT THE EPIDEMIC OF TYPHUS AND TYPHOID FEVERS IN THAT COUNTRY 
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MR. ELIHU ROOT 


PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK CONVENTION WHICH IS FRAMING A NEW STATE CON- 
STITUTION, IN WHICH A STRONG EFFORT IS BEING MADE TO INTRODUCE THE BUDGET 
SYSTEM OF EXPENDITURES INTO THE STATE GOVERNMENT (See “The March of Events ] 
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MR. J. P. MORGAN 


WHO HAS LED IN THE ESTABLISHMENT IN THIS COUNTRY OF ‘‘CREDITS’ FOR FOREIGN 
NATIONS OF MORE THAN $100,000,000. THROUGH THESE EMERGENCY LOANS, WHICH ARE 
BEING USED TO PAY FOR GOODS PURCHASED IN THE UNITED STATES, THIS COUNTRY’S IN- 
FLUENCE IN INTERNATIONAL BANKING AND COMMERCE HAS BEEN GREATLY STRENGTHENED 
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DR. RICARDQ C. ALDAO 


ONE OF THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC AT THE PAN-AMERICAN 
FINANCIAL CONFERENCE IN WASHINGTON THIS MONTH, AT WHICH DELEGATES FROM THE 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS WILL TRY TO DEVISE A MORE EFFECTIVE SYSTEM OF COMMERCIAL 
INTERCOURSE BETWEEN THE NATIONS OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
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MR. THOMAS MOTT OSBORNE 
THE WARDEN OF SING SING PRISON WHO IS TRYING TO MAKE GOOD CITIZENS OF CONVICTS 
BY HUMANE TREATMENT AND THE HONOR SYSTEM OF DISCIPLINE [See page 114] 














THE LAUNCHING OF THE ‘ PENNSYLVANIA” 


THE LATEST ADDITION TO OUR NAVY~AND THE BIGGEST BATTLESHIP AFLOAT. THE 
“PENNSYLVANIA” IS FOUR KNOTS SLOWER THAN THE ‘‘QUEEN ELIZABETH’, THE NEWEST 
BRITISH SUPER-DREADNAUGHT, BUT CARRIES TWELVE 1I4-INCH GUNS AS AGAINST THE 
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THE MARCH 
A FEDERAL BUDGET SYSTEM 


much of Republican extravagance in 

Nationalexpenditures. Theircriticisms 
were justified. Now Republicans point to 
Democratic wastefulness. Their criticisms 
are just also. Both parties are right. 
Both are spendthrifts. Under present 
conditions it is idle to listen to economy 
talk by either party. Congressman John 
]. Fitzgerald is as good a watchdog of the 
Treasury as “Uncle Joe’? Cannon—and 
just as helpless. 

But there is one change in the situation. 
When “Uncle Joe’ Cannon and Mr. 
Tawney, of Minnesota, were watchdogs of 
the Treasury there was a general impression 
that the system of waste under which the 
Federal money is expended was necessary. 
The public is rapidly getting into a mood to 
demand, if waste cannot be stopped under 
the present system, that the system be 
changed. 

The system at present is somewhat as 
follows: The various bureau chiefs make 
estimates of the money which they want 
for their bureaus and submit them to the 
Secretary of their department. The Sec- 
retary may know his department well 
enough to mould these special pleas for 
funds into a well-balanced budget, or he 
may only be able to add them all together 
and pass them on to Congress. But as each 
Secretary puts in his recommendation 
without regard to the recommendations of 
the other departments, there is little chance 
that they will together form a coérdinated, 
well-balanced plan of expenditure. The 
fact is, the lack of system leads to a kind of 
competition between the different bureaus 
and departments to see which can get 
the most money from Congress. 

When the departmental recommendations 
reach the House of Representatives they are 
divided among several committees. The 
appropriations for one department are even 
divided among several of these committees. 
The committees call before them, in secret 
sessions, not only the Secretaries of the 
different departments but all sorts of 
bureau chiefs and lesser officials, each one 
pleading for his own particular item in the 
appropriation and quite often disagreeing 
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with his superior’s recommendations. All 
this, of course, would result in the ut- 
most confusion and waste even if the com- 
mittees were free to use their best judgment 
upon the mass of undigested, conflicting 
testimony which they get. But the mem- 
bers of the committees are not free to use 
their best judgment for the interest of the 
Nation. They are not elected by the Na- 
tion. They are elected by particular Con- 
gressional districts. They can get credit 
in their own districts by spending money 
in their home districts or credit with their 
colleagues by spending it in the colleagues’ 
districts—a credit to be returned in a 
form usable at home. There is a tremen- 
dous pressure on every committeeman to 
spend more and more money. More- 
over, as there are several committees, what 
one may save the others are likely to 
spend. And if a conscientious committee 
does recommend economy, as likely as not 
the House will not heed its recommenda- 
tions. If the House does, it is by no means 
sure that theSenate will. 

The appropriation measures which are 
not founded on the departmental estimates, 
such as the river and harbor, public build- 
ing, pension bills, etc., are perhaps even 
more wasteful. Every representative who 
wants a pension, dam, or post-office build- 
ing for his district introduces a bill for the 
purpose. All these bills are collected by 
the proper committee, which then decides 
what sum it has the conscience to recom- 
mend for expenditure, and divides that sum 
more or less pro rata among the bills pre- 
sented. The more districts their recom- 
mendations take care of the more votes 
their recommendations are likely to get, 
for few Congressmen have political strength 
enough to vote against appropriations for 
their own districts and still be reélected. 

Such is the chaos out of which the appro- 
priation bills emerge for the President’s 
signature. If he refuses to sign them there 
is no money forthcoming to run the Govern- 
ment. If he signs them he becomes a 
party to the waste. 


I] 


The public looking on and paying the 
bills is beginning to realize that this is a 


terribly costly chaos. The obvious remedy 
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is to find out who is responsible for the 
waste and reform his habits or get him out 
of office. But right there comes the rub. 
No one admits that he is responsible. 

The bureau chiefs say that they have 
asked for only what they need, or if they 
asked for more it was because that is some- 
times the best way of getting what is needed. 
The Secretaries can justly say that they are 
not responsible, for their recommendations 
are not often followed, particularly if their 
recommendations neglect the districts of 
the strong members of the committees. 
Each committee in Congress lays the blame 
on the departmental recommendations, or 
on the other appropriating committees. 
The House blames the Senate, the Senate 
blames the House, and the President can 
blame both of them. 

The public, which pays the bills, can’t 
get its hands on anybody whois responsible, 
unless it is the whole party that happens to 
be in power. To dismiss that will do no 
good, because the other party, so far as 
expenditures go, is the same thing under 
another name. 

There have been some wonderful com- 
binations of dummy corporations, operat- 
ing companies, holding companies, etc., 
concocted in the business world which were 
so complicated that only a Philadelphia 
lawyer could tell whowas responsible forthe 
expenditures of the stockholders’ money, 
but none of these has ever been as success- 
ful in dividing responsibility into extinction 
as the present method of making Federal 
appropriations. 

The Federal appropriations are taken 
from money belonging to all the people of 
the United States. The members of the 
Congressional committees do not represent 
all the people of the United States. They 
represent the citizens of particular districts. 
There is only one person who represents all 
the people of the country. He is the Presi- 
dent of the United States. He should be 
primarily responsible for the expenditure 
of the people’s money. 

To make the President responsible he 
must be given by law the right to prepare 
and introduce into Congress a budget of the 
Government’s expenditures and any new 
bills necessary to raise revenue. 

The spokesmen of the Administration 





should be given the right to present and 
defend this budget on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and the House. 

Both Houses should be forbidden to add 
items to the budget. 

These specific recommendations were put 
forward tentatively two years ago by Mr. 
Henry L. Stimson, ex-Secretary of War. 
While he claimed no perfection for them it 
is certain that they embody the essential 
principles of a system for making our Gov- 
ernment financially responsible to the 
voters of the Nation, and thereby stopping 
its waste and extravagance. 


FINANCIAL LEADERSHIP 


HERE are people who honestly fear 

a dictator and who “view with 
alarm” theencroachments of execu- 

tive power upon the rights of the legislature. 
These people would rather have the Federal 
Treasury continue to spend money, without 
any one being directly responsible, than to 
give the President the power that must go 
with responsibility for these expenditures. 

But these people are in the minority. 
The American public wants men in public 
life to take responsibility. The strength 
of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Wilson is that 
they took the responsibilities of leadership 
in legislation. The great majority of the 
public have approved, and do approve, of 
this Presidential leadership and responsi- 
bility, and they are not afraid to extend it 
to the most vital question in the Govern- 
ment—its expenditures. 

The majority of the members of the 
House of Representatives in all probability 
would oppose giving the President the 
power to be responsible to the public for the 
expenditure of its money, because it would 
seem to take from the House one of its 
powers—the control of appropriations. 
But the House does not control the appro- 
priations now. The appropriation bills 
control Congress and their grip forces that 
body to a servility that largely reduces its 
power and prestige. Congress is in dire 
need of emancipation from the appropria- 
tions. 

The average member of Congress works 
hard and yet many of them stay in Wash- 
ington for long periods and learn little about 
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the great questions upon which they vote. 
The reason is they have not time to study 
national questions. So much of their time 
is taken up looking after their particular 
constituents that there is little left to find 
out about the business of the United States 
in general. So long as each Congressman 
can introduce bills to benefit financially his 
district or any of its inhabitants, there will 
remain a tremendous pressure to spend his 
time in this way. If he could tell his con- 
stituents that the President prepared the 
budgets and that nothing he could do would 
gain them any special favors over the in- 
habitants of any other district, he would 
cease to be a special solicitor at the Treas- 
ury Department and anemploymentagency 
for the Post Office. Once relieved of these 
fearful burdens he could devote himself to 
the affairs of the Nation without being 
afraid that some claimant for his seat would 
promise to get more largess from the 
Federal Treasury than he had obtained. 
A system which prevented Congressmen 
from being bargainers for local favors 
would give them time to become well in- 
.formed legislators. 


I] 


When a President, nowadays, takes mem- 
bers of Congress into his Cabinet the public 
is apt to condemn the choice as a “purely 
political appointment.” Yet the strong 
men of Congress should logically be the 
advisers of the President in the conduct of 
the Government. They should have had 
more experience than any one else. The 
reason they are not the logical choice is 
that the public looks upon them as politi- 
cians and not as statesmen. The differ- 
ence is that a politician is one who works 
for the petty advantages of his district that 
he may continue to keep his seat in Con- 
gress, while a statesman is one who works 
for the general good of the country. So 
long as the present system of appropria- 
tions continues most members of Congress 
will never have time nor opportunity to 
become statesmen. The House of Repre- 
sentatives will not hold a higher place in 
the public estimation than it does now; it 
will not develop many great national char- 
acters, nor become a training school for 
Cabinet members or Presidents. 
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But a Congress before which the Admin- 
istration had to present and defend its pro- 
posals to spend money would offer an op- 
portunity for men truly to serve the coun- 
try as a whole by the intelligent discussion 
of great questions. If the expenditures 
were discussed in public instead of behind 
the closed doors of the committee rooms, 
the public could tell which of its represen- 
tatives were able and which were not. 
Under such conditions it would be natural 
and proper for the strong men of Congress 
to become the members of each succeeding 
administration and for Congress itself to 
rise in prestige and reputation. 

The reason that Congress, and especially 
the House of Representatives, is not held 
in higher esteem now is not that it is 
not made up of able and honest men. It is. 
But the system under which they struggle 
nullifies much of that ability and honesty. 

The budget system, which would eman- 
cipate Congress from the control of appro- 
priations, was practically in effect in our 
Federal Government during Washington’s 
administrations. It is now practised in 
various countries in Europe, in Canada, 
and in Australia. It has greatly improved 
the government of the city of New York, 
and it is being introduced in other cities. 
It was the best system we could devise for 
the governments we set up in Porto Rico 
and in the Philippines. 

We brought back our own knowledge of 
sanitation from Havana to rid New Orleans 
of yellow fever. We might well bring back 
our ideas of statecraft from Ponce and 
Manila to rid Washington of its financial 
irresponsibility. 


A NEW CONSTITUTION FOR NEW 
YORK 


sembled in Albany for the revision of 

the Constitution of the State of New 
York. Their task is to provide an organic 
law for a commonwealth three times as 
large as was the United States when the 
Federal Convention came together in 
Philadelphia in 1789. The New York 
State constitution shows a fundamental in- 
telligence in those who originally framed it: 
it specifically provides that it shall be re- 
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vised once every twenty years. It as- 
sumes that political wisdom is not the ex- 
clusive possession of any one generation, 
that an intelligent state is a developing 
organism; and that a system of govern- 
ment is not innate, permanent, supremely 
wise, but that, like all other human con- 
ceptions, it can profit by experience. 

At no time has this provision for a per- 
iodical self-examination seemed so justified 
as now. The American people have ad- 
vanced enormously in a political sense in 
the last twenty years. In 1894, when the 
last revision was made, the people of New 
York had very little interest in the work of 
their convention. The delegates to this 
new convention. however, report that there 
is now a wide popular interest. Many 
civic bodies and private citizens have del- 
uged them with suggestions. These sug- 
gestions indicate the political path we have 
trod in twenty years. Many new words, 
which the convention of 1894 would not 
have understood, have become living parts 
of our political vocabulary. Who, twenty 
years ago, would have comprehended such 
expressions as commission government, 
judicial review, initiative, referendum, re- 
call, municipal home rule, short ballot—all 
problems with which this convention will 
have to deal? How many would have be- 
lieved that, in 1915, the voters of New York 
State would be called upon to decide the 
question of extending the suffrage to women? 

The New York convention, however, 
will have to deal with a problem that is 
even more fundamental. The delegates 
are already asking whether our whole 
American system, state and Federal, is not 
based on a huge misconception. Have the 
American people, who have shown a su- 
preme intelligence in the management of 
business, failed in the one thing in which 
they promised to excel a hundred and 
thirty years ago—the art of government? 
In business the prevailing needs are direct- 
ness, the fixing of responsibility, the quick- 
est way to obtain the most efficient results; 
in our conception of government, however, 
the main purpose seems to have been to 
create a cumbersome procedure, to divide 
responsibility, and to assign the same duties 
to a variety of agencies. In a word, irre- 
sponsibility is the keystone of the American 
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system. The classical name for it is a 
“system of checks and balances.” It is 
also called the “separation of the powers.”’ 
It was the idea which Hamilton introduced 
into the Federal Constitution, and which 
practically all the state constitutions have 
copied. Most middle-aged Americans 
learned, in their school books, that this 
principle of the separation of the three 
great powers of government—legislative, 
executive, and judicial—was something 
sacred, almost Divinely ordained, a safe- 
guard without which their liberties would 
perish. Our political experience is begin- 
ning to show us, however, that this division 
of responsibility is opposed to all national 
conceptions of efficiency, and that it ex- 
plains many of the failures and much of the 
corruption that have tarnished the Ameri- 
can experiment. If you give half a dozen 
people the power to do a particular thing, 
and each one of them the right to undo 
what the others have done, the only result 
will be confusion and inefficiency. The 
success of the Presidents and governors 
who have taken the full measure of respon- 
sibility that the laws now allow, and the 
failure of those who have hidden behind the 
excuses afforded by the separation of 
powers, have led to a strong demand for 
the creation of a responsible governor in 
the new constitution. 


A LOST OPPORTUNITY 


an illustration of what happens when a 
governor refuses to accept this respon- 
sibility, it finds one at its own doors—in 
the administration of Governor Whitman. 
When Woodrow Wilson ran for governor 
of New Jersey, his opponent, a lawyer of 
the old fashioned kind, struck the conven- 
tional attitude and informed the people 
that, if elected, he would be a “constitu- 
tional governor.”” He meant that he would 
keep himself closely within his executive 
power, make no attempt to influence legis- 
lation, and solemnly approve or veto such 
bills as the legislature put before him. Mr. 
Wilson met this challenge in his usual un- 
expected fashion. He promised the voters 
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that, if elected, he would be an “ unconsti- 
He did not mean that 


tutional governor.” 
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he would overrun the fundamental law; he 
merely meant that he would use such powers 
as the state constitution gave him to assert 
a positive, active leadership. The voters 
rejected their “constitutional” candidate 
and elected their “unconstitutional’’ one. 

Four months ago Charles S. Whitman 
became the governor of New York State. 
He had suffered largely from the criticism 
that he was merely an able prosecuting 
lawyer, that his general outlook on life was 
limited to the traditional teachings of his 
profession, and that he lacked political 
imagination and aggressive leadership. 
When Mr. Whitman became governor he 
immediately set about, as though acting on 
a predetermined plan, to justify these crit- 
icisms. He put aside one of the most 
splendid opportunities for leadership any 
American public man has ever had and re- 
tired within the shell of his constitutional 
office. He announced, almost in these very 
words, that he would be a “constitutional 
governor.” The legislature had its job; 
the executive had his constitutionally pre- 
scribed duties; it would be high treason for 
one to encroach upon the other. He would 
not attempt to “coerce”’ the legislature, to 
“encroach” upon its powers: let its derelic- 
tions be upon its own head! He would re- 
commend legislation, for the constitution 
said that he should do so; he would approve 
or veto bills because that duty was clearly 
enjoined upon him; but he would not go 
outside of his sphere and “dictate.” Evi- 
dently President Wilson’s career had made 
no impression upon Governor Whitman. 
That a new phenomenon had appeared in 
American politics—that of responsible 
leadership—had apparently escaped his 
observation. Governor Whitman’s con- 
ception was purely lawyer-like and conven- 
tional; as a result the government of the 
state of New York wandered about without 
any directing hand. The people had elected 
a Republican governor and a Republican 
legislature to accomplish definite reforms; 
instead of having a compact organization, 
with a directing mind in charge, it has had 
a particularly unfortunate specimen of the 
many-headed beast. 

The country is now saying that Mr. 
Whitman, regarded last January as a possi- 
ble Presidential hope of the Republican 
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Party, has dismally failed. His failure to 
assert any positive leadership is the ex- 
planation. His whole administration, lack- 
ing an able steersman, has gone upon the 
rocks. Inits last days, the several factions 
had to go outside their own ranks and sum- 
mon to Albany ex-Senator Elihu Root. 
The disorganized legislature, finding no 
leadership in the officially chosen repre- 
sentative of ten million people, had to call 
in a private citizen to assume control. At 
the eleventh hour, Mr. Root had to help the 
legislators to organize a definite legislative 
programme. Sometimes, when a governor 
will not accept the opportunity for leader- 
ship, a Root will arise; at other times a 
Barnes, at other times a Murphy. A sys- 
tem that will allow one will also allow the 
others. Where a governor retires behind 
the defenses of “constitutional powers” the 
mantle of leadership falls on some unofficial 
person—a boss—with the courage to accept 
the responsibilities the governor feared. 
Certainly there could be no better object 
lesson to the framers of New York’s new 
constitution of the necessity of strengthen- 
ing responsible leadership in the state gov- 
ernment than Mr. Whitman’s failure to 
accept the opportunity that was his. And 
there could be no plainer object lesson to 
the governors of the other states of the re- 
sults of a failure to take the leadership 
which the office of governor properly gives. 


AN INTELLIGENT CITIZEN 


LAWYER in New York went into 
A the real estate office of a friend one 

day recently and found posted up 
over the owner’s desk a large sign on which 
was written the name of the agent and un- 
derneath it the following: 


REPRESENTED BY 


Woodrow Wilson  . President. 

James W.Wadsworth, Jr. United States Senator. 
James A.O’Gorman . United States Senator. 
Peter J. Dooling . Congressman. 
Charles S. Whitman. Governor. 

Ogden Mills . . . State Senator. 
Charles E. Wright, Jr. Assemblyman. 

John Purroy Mitchel Mayor. 

George McAneny Pres. Board Aldermen. 
Marcus M. Marks Borough President. 
Joseph W. Spencer Alderman. 

M. S. Grifenhagen Sheriff. 
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The lawyer smiled. “ You are pretty well 
represented, Jim.” 

“1’m not so sure,” was the answer. “ But 
I’m going to find out, and I’ll tell you why 
] am going to find out. Coming back on 
the steamer | was telling a Swede how a 
real republicanformof government worked. 
I talked it up pretty big, too. When | was 
all done he just laughed. ‘You read him in 
a book.’ ‘Not at all,’ I told him. I ex- 
plained that he didn’t know what he was 
talking about, that we’d been cleaning up 
our cities, putting the political bosses out of 
business, and in general getting our politics 
in better shape. 

“Then he began by asking me who were 
the Senators from New York. | came 
through on that all right and | managed to 
remember the Congressman, but when 
that Swede got down to the state and 
local officials, | didn’t know whether the 
City of New York had a budget system in 
operation or not, and I’d never heard 
of the Assemblyman or the State Senators 
that represent me. | must have seen their 
names on the ballot, but | couldn’t remem- 
ber any one of them. 

“As soon as | got ashore | began to 
find out about. the republican forms of 
government sure enough. 

“T’ve got pretty nearly every one that 
represents me named and located, and now 
I’m going after their records. The papers 
tell me about the President and more or less 
about Senators O’Gorman and Wadsworth. 
| never heard of my Representative except 
when he made me a kind of something-for- 
nothing offer about free seeds at the Gov- 
ernment’s expense. | don’t know which 
way a single state officer voted, on what 
questions. But I’m going to find out. I’m 
going tohave thesatisfaction of doing some- 
thing distinguished. I’m going to be the 
one intelligent citizen in the United States. 
There’s not one around here now, and | 
don’t believe there’s one anywhere else.” 

The unfortunate thing about it is that 
the real estate agent was very nearly right. 
There are very, very few men in the United 
States who perform all their duties of citi- 
zenship intelligently, and it is quite often 
true that the men who know most about 
their own private business know least about 
the public business that affects them. Yet 
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a man has no reasonable grounds of criti- 
cism of the National, state, or county gov- 
ernments who does not even know who 
represents him or how his representatives 
have conducted themselves. 

An atheist once twitted Henry Ward 
Beecher with the failure of Christianity. 
“Failure!” exclaimed Beecher, “it hasn’t 
failed. It has never been tried.”” Much the 
same apothegm applies to representative 
government. It looks as if it might be suc- 
cessful. It might be a good thing to give it 
a trial — intelligently. 


THE END OF THE OPEN DOOR 


HE “open door in China” was the 
invention of the late W. W. Rock- 
hill, who first used the phrase as an 

international concept in the year 1899. 
Mr. Rockhill was at that time director of 
the Bureau of American Republics, es- 
tablished in those days directly across the 
street from the State Department in Wash- 
ington. Because of his previous years of 
exploration and long residence in China he 
was almost daily called into consultation 
on Chinese affairs with John Hay, then 
Secretary of State in McKinley’s Cabinet. 

John Hay adopted “the open door in 
China”’ and first announced it as a definite 
policy: of this Government in his circular 
note of July 4, 1900, to the Powers con- 
cerned in the Boxer uprising. So far as 
the United States has any foreign policy, 
that utterance of John Hay’s remains to- 
day its Far Eastern definition. As such 
it has overlapped four Administrations, 
weathered some diplomatic storms, and 
survived a great war. Now it is apparently 
approaching its end. 

The open door in China means that the 
United States claims for its trade in that 
country an equal opportunity with the 
opportunities enjoyed by all other nations. 
That right this Government has _ re- 
asserted at intervals during the last sixteen 
years. During that time it has been 
written into’ the treaties between this 
country and Japan. Successive Secretaries 
of State— Root, Knox, and Bryan — 
have affirmed it. Mr. Root, who saw its 
most troublous days, once remarked that 
it seemed an invidious performance to 
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go on holding a door open so long when so 
little trade went through. 

It was not until 1909, indeed, that 
American commerce and finance showed 
signs of waking up to the opportunities 
shining through the door into China, 
patiently held open by the State Depart- 
ment. A syndicate of representative banks 
in that year went through into the promised 
land and, backed by Mr. Knox’s dollar 
diplomacy, won equal participation in the 
railroad exploitation of Central China and 
the reorganization of the Empire’s 
currency. 

The present Administration, feeling that 
this loan leaned too much upon potential 
government support, withdrew its official 
supportfrom the American bankers, where- 
upon the syndicate, thus abandoned to its 
private resources, withdrew from China. 

For sixteen years this Government has 
been strenuously maintaining a policy with- 
out any very substantial returns. Not 


only have American commerce and capital 
been slow to avail themselves of the open 
door, but several times it has also been 
abundantly evident that American public 


opinion would not consider the resort to 
force in an attempt to keep a remote and 
infrequently used door from closing. 

And now, with the nations of Europe 
engaged in a struggle which for the time 
being makes the Far East seem very 
dim, Japan seems to be proceeding with 
her ambition. The demands which the 
Japanese Government has recently made 
upon China mean that Japan intends: (1) 
to convert the province of Shantung, taken 
from Germany, into a Japanese sphere of 
influence; (2) to make Japanese provinces 
of South Manchuria and Eastern Mon- 
golia; (3) to obtain a monopoly of the vast 
mineral wealth of the Yangtse Valley; (4) 
to gain control of China’s war munitions, 
the policing of important Chinese territory, 
and an upper hand in the control of China’s 
political, military, and financial affairs. 

In short, Japan has set up with regard to 
China a super-Monroe doctrine. Our 
Monroe doctrine only closes the door to 
European territorial ambition. Japan’s 
Monroe doctrine establishes a prior right 
in Japan over commercial and political 
China. To Japan her.Monroe doctrine is 
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vital. The Japanese people are prepared 
to fight for it. 

Japan has taken this opportunity to gain 
for herself exclusive privileges for the ex- 
ploitation of the Chinese. It is just the 
kind of world politics which in the long run 
breeds war, for such privileges are a source 
of grievance to the other trading nations of 
the world and a constant irritation to the 
people who are forced to allow themselves 


‘to be exploited. 


Despite the “open door” policy we have 
no interests in China that call for any- 
thing more than a protest against Japan’s 
action. The other great Powers are too 
much engaged to withhold the Mikado’s 
grasping hand. China is left to cope 
with her acquisitive neighbor as best she 
may. For the present Japan’s policy is 
likely to be successful. In the long run, 
however, for a nation to force itself upon 
people who do no want to be aided, ex- 
ploited, and victimized, is not the way to 
create the kind of friendly feelings which 
enable people and nations to weather great 
storms. 


A NEW ERA IN JAPAN 


E ARE at the dawn of a new era 
—the voters have to bear this 
in mind.” These are the strik- 


ing and significant words of Count Okuma, 
the aged premier of Japan, in one of his 
speeches in the recent campaign which 
resulted in an overwhelming endorsement 
of his leadership. 

What this new era is, is set forth in a 
letter recently received from an American 
resident in Japan. The writer, in speaking 
of the fall of the Conservative Cabinet a 
year ago, following revelations of graft in 
the navy, says: 


The senile elder statesmen appear to have 
lost their arrogance and come to realize the 
truth of the ancient Chinese proverb,“ Heaven 
hears through the ears of the people.” At any 
rate, the two houses of the Diet for the first time 
in the existence of the harmless body showed 
some signs of independence and refused to be 
dominated by the army and navy any longer. 
So the cabinet fell and Count Okuma, the Bryan 
of Japan, became premier. Lessthana monthbe- 
fore his appointment was announced, an issue 
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of his magazine was suppressed by the police 
because of its radical statements on govern- 
mental questions. Of course, Okuma will not 
accomplish very much. The clans and the 
bureaucrats are entrenched too strongly to be 
overthrown by any one premier. But his ap- 
pointment gave the people a taste of power, and 
it isn’t likely that they will forget it. 

The democratic movement which is under 
way here now is no petty affair, though owing to 
social conditions and the rigid suppression of 
news its manifestations are not always clear. 
But it is very significant that the Japanese are 
beginning to talk about their Emperor just as 
we talk about Roosevelt or Wilson. The idea 
of the divinity of the Emperor is still taught in 
the official text books and is given a semblance 
of belief, but not by the educated Japanese. It 
is a well known fact that the present Emperor 
is weak both in body and mind, and his mental 
weakness is so apparent that it is noticeable at 
public receptions. A few years ago it would 
have been blasphemy to mention anything like 
that, but now it is a topic of conversation, and 
several Japanese have admitted it to me. As 
the whole government of Japan, its morals and 
its religion, rests on the supposed divinity of the 
Emperor, you may imagine what a great 
struggle there is ahead for this little country. 

There is nothing flexible about the Japanese 
social and political organization. The divinity 
and supreme power of the Emperor cannot be 
circumscribed in any way without at once ad- 
mitting the falsity of Japanese history, religion, 
and moral system. Nor can the Emperor retain 
his present power without that power being 
always at the command of the clans, whom the 
people are beginning to hate. So the irresistible 
force of democracy is moving toward the im- 
movable prestige and power of the throne. 
There is bound to be a revolution here some 
day, and | doubt if the wise men of Japan will be 
wise enough to make it a bloodless one. 


Perhaps this is a little too sombre a view 
of the situation, and yet there is no record 
in history of a people emerging from des- 
potism, and working toward democracy, 
without bloodshed. 

In any case the Japanese experiment is 
one worth watching, not as the effort of a 
“wonderful little people” who are different 
from the rest of humanity, but as another 
struggle for democracy by a people who, 
despite differences in race, religion, and 
history, have much the same problems to 
meet as the rest of us. 


In the next issue the WorLp’s Work will 








publish an account of the character and 
career of Count Okuma, the dominant 
figure in this new experiment in democracy. 


MORE TANGIBLE PAN- 
AMERICANISM 


N THE 24thof this month the Pan- 
() American Financial and Trade 
Conference will assemble at Wash- 
ington. Inits inception it was rather hasty 
and casual for the habits of our neighbors to 
the south. Onthe 12th of March the Secre- 
tary of State telegraphed instructions to 
our representatives in the twenty other 
republics which, with the United States, 
make up the Government of the Western 
Hemisphere. Thereupon each of these 
ministers or ambassadors, in the name of 
the United States Treasury Department, 
extended an invitation to the Government 
to which he was accredited. In each case 
the appointment of three delegates was 
suggested, one of them to be the minister of 
finance of the invited country. 

As is the custom in all such cases every 
one of these Governments had _ been 
sounded beforehand and a great majority 
had expressed their willingness to send 
delegates. The great majority have like- 
wise backed up this profession of willing- 
ness by definite acceptances. Although 
the invitation is issued by the Secretary of 
State in accordance with diplomatic usage, 
the conference will be conducted by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the United 
States Government will be the host of all 
the delegates during their stay in Washing- 
ton and during their transportation to and 
from their own countries. For such hos- 
pitality the Sixty-third Congress, on the 
last day of its session, appropriated 
$50,000. 

The object of this conference is to create 
better and more mutual arrangements for 
banking, transportation, and commerce 
between the republics of America. It is 
an object to be desired by every nation 
represented in the conference. But it will 
not be attained unless the financial and 
business interests of this country back up 
the Government in its attempt to establish 
a reciprocity of ideas and methods, and un- 
less there shall be underneath all the 
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mutual interests of trade an animating 
spirit of good-will and friendliness. 

The pervading weakness of our policy 
toward South America is its lack of tangi- 
bility. Sound in doctrine, it is not suf- 
ficiently supported by practical evidences 
of interest to give it generally accepted 
definition and reality. 

The Pan-Americanism which formed one 
of the chief preoccupations of Mr. Root’s 
direction of the Nation’s foreign affairs, 
which has founded the Pan-American Union 
in Washington, and has inspired tomes of 
recorded intentions during many years of 
speech-making—remains to-day an_ in- 
tangible thing. 

For its vagueness we are not, as a people 
or government, altogether to blame. While 
we have protested much and unintention- 
ally patronized a little, the other republics 
have doubted much and coéperated little. 

Mechanically the war has thrown the 
republics of America willy-nilly more 
closely together than ever before. But if 
the association is to become such an en- 
during one as will outlast the necessities of 
war it must be more than doctrinaire, more 
than mechanical. It must be made out of 
the tangible substance of healthy reciprocal 
trade and animated by the spirit of inter- 
national good-will. This conference may 
be made the beginning of that tangibility. 


THE INSTABILITY OF AMERICAN 
FORTUNES 


* TN THESE hurried times, one important 
| happening in the American railroad 

situation has aroused little popular 
attention: that is the retirement of the 
Gould family from the control of the 
Missouri Pacific Railway. The Missouri 
Pacific is the holding company of the 
properties making up what is popularly 


known as the GouldSystem—the Western ° 


Pacific, the Iron Mountain, the Denver & 
Rio Grande, and the Wabash. The Gould 
retirement signifies that this “dynasty” 
has come to an end. The Goulds sur- 
rendered the control of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company to the American 
Telephone Company half a dozen years 
ago; in 1903, they gave up the Manhattan 
Elevated lines in New York City to the 
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Interborough Railroad. Jay Gould died 
in 1892—only twenty-three years ago; 
and thus, in less than a generation, his 
children have lost all control of their 
inheritance. 

The experience of the Gould family is not 
an isolated one. If we go back thirty years 
we find certain personal “dynasties” 
dominating nearly all great American rail- 
road systems. The Vanderbilts controlled 
the New York Central and what are still 
known, by courtesy, as the Vanderbilt lines; 
the Garretts of Baltimore dominated the 
Baltimore & Ohio; the Goulds, the great 
railroad property which has just passed out 
of their hands; the Huntingtons, the 
Southern Pacific and its accessories; a group 
of important families in Boston controlled 
the Burlington System. Certain glacier- 
like economic forces have compelled all 
these families to surrender their properties. 
Whatever lessons the financial moralists 
may draw from these happenings, from a 
social point of view the phenomenon is 
significantly reassuring. It seems to imply 
that an aristocracy, on the European plan, 
cannot take root under American economic 
conditions. Aristocracies, of course, under 
all civilizations, ancient and modern, are 
always based upon wealth. Families of 
large consideration that lose their proper- 
ties quickly return to their native soil. 
The European aristocracies in past cen- 
turies have owed their prestige to the own- 
ership of land, the most available and stable 
form of wealth. There is one great 
difference between social distinction based 
on land and social distinction based upon 
more complicated forms of wealth, such as 
railroads. One family, under feudal 
conditions, could easily hold possession of 
land for generation after generation. Land 
is easily held, it requires no particular skill 
inmanagement, and demands little personal 
oversight. No American family, however, 
seems able to control a railroad system 
from generation to generation. Railroads 
are held with the utmost difficulty. Their 
management demands the highest. skill 
and personal attention; rivals are con- 
stantly looking for their trade; speculators 
can attack them in the stock market; all 
kinds of financial and industrial com- 
plications can force the prevailing interest 
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out of possession. The same conditions 
embarrass practically all forms of industrial 
wealth as it exists in the United States. 
We can find only one American family 
preéminently rich several years ago that is 
preéminently rich now. That is the Astor 
family. And this exception proves the 
rule, for here the family wealth, like the 
wealth of the medieval aristocracy, is based 
on the ownership of land. 

Great American fortunes seem fleeting 
phenomena. Many observers explain this 
by the fact that we have, fortunately, nolaw 
of primogeniture; that all fortunes are thus 
inevitably divided instead of passing auto- 
matically to the oldest son. American 
millionaires, unlike those of Europe, also 
have the commendable habit of dispensing 
their wealth for educational and philan- 
thropic purposes. These things play a 
part; the real fundamental reason, how- 
ever, lies in our economic conditions. 
Commodore Vanderbilt, when he died in 
1877, left his son, William H., the actual 
ownership of a majority interest in the New 
York Central Railroad. This heir held 


this property for only three or four years, 
then he sold nearly all his holdings and in- 
vested the money in United States bonds. 
His explanation enforces this same point: 
he wanted rest from his great responsibility 
and preferred to have his wealth in a form 
that did not demand his incessant, nerve- 
racking, personal attention. Our great 
railroad magnates, like certain medieval 
conquerors, had the genius for constructing 
huge empires which only men similarly 
endowed can hold intact. 


CORRECTIONS 
| THE April number of the Wor p’s 


Work there appeared two errors 

which it is hoped were either un- 
important or obvious enough to have 
caused no misunderstandings. 

The French ships Suffren and Bouvet 
were referred to as dreadnaughts. They 
are battleships of the pre-dreadnaught era. 
Lord Landsdowne was referred to as the 
Liberal leader of the British House of Lords. 
He is a Unionist. 


YOUR GOVERNMENT OF THE 


UNITED 


SIATES 


THE NEWEST PART OF THE GOVERNMENT 


HE creation of a Trade Commission affecting all business, the centering of the control 
of our currency in the Federal Reserve Board, the tremendously increased importance 
of our foreign relations—these, among many other things, are turning public attention 


more and more toward the activities of the Federal Government. 


For this reason the 


Wor .p’s Work has decided to supplement its customary discussion of governmental affairs 
and to publish each month one or more editorial articles about the activities of the Federal 
Government. These articles will be written by a member of the magazine’s staff in Washing. 
ton who will keep in close and constant touch with the men and measures of which he writes. 

The Washington office (in the Munsey Building) will also answer readers’ questions about 
the work of any department of the government. 


ON’T worry,” said Mr. Davies, 
referring to the new Trade 
Commission, of which he is 
chairman. “This is no in- 
quisition.” 

In a special article contributed to this 


lays emphasis upon the constructive possi- 
bilities of the new commission. A _ very 
practical specific beginning of such ac- 
tivities will soon be made in Chicago and 
New York. In these two cities hearings 
will be given to manufacturers and business 


number of the World’s Work, Mr. Davies . men of all kinds, and particularly to the 
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small concerns, who may thus have a 
chance to make suggestions concerning 
the way in which they shall be overseen, 
regulated, or controlled in getting their fair 
share of the expanding foreign trade that 
has been opened up for this country by the 
European war. The idea in these hearings 
is to have something concrete to lay before 
Congress when it meets again. In their 
manner these hearings will be the exact 
opposite of the Industrial Commission 
hearings, in that their object will be not to 
find out what is “rotten in the State of 
Denmark”’ but what is healthy in the State 
of Trade. This first specific instance is 
right in line with what the commission 
hopes to make its characteristic policy, a 
new and important departure in govern- 
ment. The commission is out to “help 
business.” 

In the United States, now, 306,000 corpo- 
rations are doing business. Of these, only 
1,500have acapital of more than $5,000,000. 
These 1,500 represent Big Business. Only 


8,000 have a capital of more thana million. 
Experience shows that concerns capitalized 
at no more than a million usually have not 
to adopt 


sufficient power the unfair 
practices prohibited by the Clayton Law. 
But concerns whose capital reaches the 
five-million mark usually have the strength 
to transgress the rules of fair business, and 
a few of these have the inclination to do so. 

In helping business all over the country 
the Trade Commission’s activities will 
necessarily check these tendencies, which 
form the menace in Big Business. The chief 
ingredient in that menace is the vaguely 
understood term, “unfair competition.” 
All over the country business men want to 
know what constitutes “unfair compe- 
tition.” The commission itself doesn’t 
know what “unfair” means now. It has 
been created to define that term. In 
operation it must always remain an elastic 
term, to be applied in each separate case 
and on different grounds. 

The main operation of unfair methods is, 
however, something like this: A big firm 
goes to work deliberately to exterminate 
competition. Its motive is not primarily 
the organization of trade, but for the 
moment it sets aside profit and loss for the 
destruction of competition. Then, after 


competition is removed from the field, by 
increased rates a successful monopoly re- 
coups the money lost in the campaign of 
extermination. 

“But,” a good many people say, “why 
doesn’t the Sherman Law check this kind of 
thing?’”’ Only when enough corporations 
get together to constitute a conspiracy in 
restraint of trade does the Sherman Law 
apply. When conspiracy can be shown, 
then the Sherman Law applies. Whenever 
it is a case of only one corporation, power 
now rests in the Trade Commission to in- 
vestigate, to define, and to rule. 

There is nothing in this rule of the 
commission under the Clayton Law that is 
antagonistic to bigness. A company can 
grow to be any size and may make any 
profits it can, and all with the encourage- 
ment of the commission so long as the 
company’s business methods are fair. 

The functions of the commission ap- 
proach those of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It will require mutual care 
and forbearance on the part of both bodies 
to unwind trade questions from their com- 
plexity with transportation problems. 
Similarly in another direction the com- 
mission overlaps the field of the Department 
of Justice. It will require some mutual 
adjustment to determine just where the 
jurisdiction of the department ends and 
that of the commission begins. But so far 
as the Trade Commission can be effective 
in enforcing the law it can work more 
quickly and cheaply than the Department 
of Justice, which has to do its work through 
the courts. Moreover, the commission 
can warn men away from unfair practices 
without causing them the expenses of a 
lawsuit, and maybe damages, or making 
them run the risk of going to jail. Yet its 
decisions are not final. They are subject to 
review by the courts. 

Hedged on both sides by these two 
already established departments of govern- 
ment, the commission is also backed up by 
a trade advisory committe of nine, ap- 
pointed by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. On this committee business 
men are in the majority. It is neither lop- 
sided with law nor biased with sociology. 
If the new commission in the first months 
of its existence can properly define its 
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functions without duplication of work 
with regard to the rest of the new govern- 
ment, and if it can find a close codperation 
with this subsidiary committee of business 
men its usefulness ought to be assured. 

Rated on the basis of capital stock it has 
a much greater responsibility than either 
the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
the Federal Reserve Board. It has under 
its jurisdiction 38 billions of the Nation’s 
invested wealth as against 22 billions con- 
trolled by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and 33 millions of bank stock 
under the Federal Reserve Board. It is a 
big responsibility, a big job materially. 

It is even a bigger job economically and 
socially. The Trade Commission, if it 
lives up to its opportunity, must keep alive 
healthy industrial expansion, encourage 
investment, hold out rewards for ambition, 
and encourage trade and competition 
which is the essence of our accepted theory 
of business. 

So, dedicated to high purposes, the Trade 
Commission has begun at Washington very 
soberly and quietly to accept its challenge 
and make good. The burden of proof rests 
upon it. 

In its last days the Sixty-third Congress 
confirmed the appointment of Mr. Davies, 
Mr. E. N. Hurley, Mr. W. H. Parry, and 
Mr. W. J. Harris. Senator Gallinger of 
Vermont prevented the confirmation of 
Mr. G. Rublee, one of the best equipped of 
the five men whom the President nomi- 
nated. Mr. Rublee now holds his position 
by a recess appointment. 





PREJUDICE AND UTILITY SECURITIES 





The Democrats say that this eleventh 
hour opposition to the Trade Commission 
can be traced to party apprehension. They 
point out that the idea of a trade com- 
mission was in its initiation a Republican 
idea. It was in the Republican platform 
at the last election, although framed therein 
for the regulation of monopoly, not, as the 
act finally passed, for the regulation of 
competition. 

A trade commission was also in the Pro- 
gressive platform. It was not in the 
Democratic platform. Very interesting, 
therefore, was the apparent about-face in 
the Republican ranks during the last few 
months of the session. 

But the Trade Commission isn’t going to 
stand or fall because of mere party favor or 
prejudice. Now that the Administration 
has fashioned the clay of this new instru- 
ment of government and the Senate has 
breathed into it the breath of life it must 
find its permanent justification with the 
business men of the country at large. 

The business world and the general 
public await its deeds with great interest. 
This was the tone of the last meeting of the 
National Chamber of Commerce, held in 
Washington, February 3d-5th. The atti- 
tude of business, big and small, was well 
epitomized at the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion dinner in New York, in February. 
“Our ships lie at anchor,” said the chief 
speaker on that occasion. “Give us a 
sailing chart we can trust, and we will 
set sail for the Harbor of Confidence 
and Prosperity.” 


Every month the Worip’s Work will publish in this part of the magazine an article of 


MAN who wrote to the 
Wor_p’s Work not very long 
ago sent a list of his securities 
and asked whether there were 
any changes that might be 

suggested to strengthen his general invest- 

ment position. His purpose in making the 





experiences with investment and the lessons to be drawn therefrom. 








inquiry, he said, was not so much to check 
up on the intrinsic merits of the various 
securities that he had as to determine 
whether, in the investment of several thou- 
sand dollars of surplus funds which he ex- 
pected to have in the next few months, it 
would be advisable to adhere to the general 
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plan on which his present holdings had been 
accumulated. 

His list represented a very substantial 
investment, divided in about equal propor- 
tions among first mortgages on farms in his 
own state, bonds of second and third class 
cities of the Middle West, and high grade 
railroad bonds. The average yield of in- 
come on the investment as it stood was a 
little more than 5 per cent. 

He said that he had a natural predisposi- 
tion toward mortgages, but that a prelim- 
inary canvass had convinced him that he 
would probably be unable now to find in the 
localities which he especially favored any 
loans measuring up to his requirements. 
He had found municipal bonds highly satis- 
factory. On account of the mortgage situa- 
tion, therefore, he was more than half in- 
clined not only to invest the additional 
funds in municipal bonds but to substitute 
them for the railroad bonds, whose safety 
he supposed would not be questioned, but 
whose depreciation during the last year had 
given him more or less uneasiness. 

There were several obvious suggestions 
to make to this man’s inquiry. One of 
them was that no really good reason ex- 


isted why he should not indulge his fancy 
for mortgage investment, despite the fact 
that the supply of first class loans in the 
localities with which he happened to be 


familiar had temporarily run out. He 
might, for example, avail himself of the 
facilities of experienced and trustworthy 
mortgage bankers in other sections of the 
country with the assurance of being able, 
without a great deal of difficulty or delay, 
to obtain additional investments of that 
character which would fulfil his specifica- 
tions, however exacting they might be. 
Another suggestion was that as a matter 
of strictly conservative investment practice 
there were few grounds on which one might 
criticise his notion that it might be well to 


give municipal bonds greater consideration, ' 


especially since his temperament seemed to 
call for a quiet investment without any 
market possibilities. Doubtless he had ob- 
served that municipal bonds of the same 
excellent grade as those he already held 
could be had on better terms now than 
when he had made his original purchases. 
They were lower in price on the average, 


because they had been affected by some, 
though not all, of the influences accountable 
for the depreciation of the railroad issues. 

He was unquestionably right about the 
safety of the railroad issues, and on that 
account it was suggested that in all proba- 
bility he would find at some time a more 
favorable opportunity to sell, if his general 
attitude toward them did not happen to 
change meanwhile. 

Still another suggestion was that it 
might not, after all, be a good idea for him 
to narrow his choice of investments down 
to only two or three general classes, and 
that one important resource for diversifica- 
tion which he had apparently left un- 
touched was in public utility bonds. 

A week or ten days after the receipt of 
the Investment Department’s letter, the 
man wrote again to say that he had found 
the suggestions in regard to the mortgages 
and the municipal and railroad bonds at 
once interesting and helpful, but that he 
thought he might have allowed his gratitude 
to be taken for granted, had it not been for 
the fact that he was prompted to make 
some comment on the suggestion in regard 
to utility investments. 

He was prejudiced against this class of 
securities, he said—doubtless in many re- 
spects unreasonably so—but, on the whole, 
he had what he believed to be a very good 
reason for his attitude. The reason was, 
as he expressed it, “the pernicious practice 
that has been indulged in so widely these 
last few years of mere trading in public 
utility equities””—the practice of “securing 
charters from states with lax incorporation 
laws, forming holding companies for the 
purpose of buying all or a majority of the 
stocks of public utility companies, good, 
bad, and indifferent, at almost any price 
irrespective of real value, and then issuing 
against these stocks anywhere from three 
to four times the capitalization of the pur- 
chased companies.” 

He recalled that many of the foremost 
authorities on the engineering and operat- 
ing side of utility enterprise had admitted 
the great danger in the multiplication of 
securities, made possible by the holding 
company. device, and that representative 
bankers in public utterances had repeatedly 
laid emphasis on the financial axiom that 














“the relation of total capital to totalincome 
involves principles which a holding com- 
pany can no more transgress with impunity 
than the original corporation.” Such 
warnings, he supposed, had probably 
curbed the practice toa considerable extent, 
but he thought the situation still left the 
investor with a burden of responsibility for 
discrimination in the selection of utility 
securities far greater than he ought to be 
called upon to bear. 

This investor’s position toward public 
utility investments is in many respects well 
taken. There have been many instances 
in which holding companies in this field of 
enterprise have transgressed the principles 
involved in the proper relation of total 
capital to total income, although most of 
them have thus far been able to put off 
their days of reckoning. But aside from 
the comparative ease with which it is 
possible nowadays to draw the fundamental 
distinction between the security that hon- 
estly represents the intrinsic value and 
earning power of a well established operat- 
ing property and the security that repre- 
sents mere equities of greater cr lesser 
strength, there are good reasons why the 
attitude of investors generally toward pub- 
lic utility securities as a class should be one 
of confidence rather than of blind prejudice. 

One of the principal reasons is that the 
public service commissions generally, in the 
exercise of their powers of supervision, have 
become more and more insistent upon the 
recognition of the “public good,” particu- 
larly when dealing with combinations of 
utility enterprises. For example, a case on 
which the commission of one of the New 
England states has recently reported may 
be referred to briefly. 

It appeared that the stocks of two small 
properties operating under this commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction had been acquired two 
years or more ago bya single individual who 
had placed them in a holding company or- 
ganized under the laws of another state. 
The holding company subsequently peti- 
tioned the commission for authority to issue 
stocks and bonds, for permission to engage 
in business in certain towns, and for an 
order authorizing the transfer of the prop- 
erties of the two separate companies. It 
was proposed that the holding company 
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was to issue immediately its own securities 
to more than twice the amount of the com- 
bined capital of the two operating com- 
panies, but the commission found that this 
amount was in excess of the fair value of 
the properties and dismissed the petitions 
on that ground, as it pointed out, “without 
considering any other branch of the case.”’ 

An appeal was taken by the petitioners 
to the Supreme Court of the state and the 
matter was subsequently recommitted for 
the commission “to find andcertify whether 
the proposed consolidation at a proper 
capitalization will be for the public good, 
and if so to determine the amount of stock 
and bonds which is reasonably requisite 
for the purpose.” In ordering the case 
back to the commission, the Court had sug- 
gested that such a combination as was 
proposed might or might not of itself be of 
public advantage without reference to any 
question of price or capitalization. 

This, the commission admitted, might be 
true in many cases, but it held that the case 
in point, so far as the evidence showed, was 
a capitalization transaction pure and sim- 
ple; that it was not the case of a consolida- 
tion of competing corporations where, in 
the absence of any other evidence, it might 
be found that the elimination of the cost of 
continued operation and maintenance of 
duplicate plants would result in savings 
from which the public might ultimately 
benefit ; and that there was no suggestion in 
the evidence before it of any advantage to 
spring from the common ownership and 
common management which could not be 
enjoyed under the previous ownership. It 
adhered, therefore, to its original decision 
and refused to sanction the consolidation. 

There is, of course, a much broader scope 
to the possible advantages of the holding 
company form of public utility organization 
than is here suggested. It scatters the 
risk, provides more skilful engineering and 
more efficient operating management, and 
by broadening the market for the securities 
lowers the cost of capital. These are 
among the other advantages which the 
investor in holding company securities has 
every right to insist shall be satisfactorily 
demonstrated to the commission sanction- 

ing the issuance of the securities and to the 
bankers who stand sponsor for them. 











CREDIT AT HOME AND ABROAD 


WALTER F. WYMAN 


The Wortp’s Work will publish every month an article dealing with the concrete 


problems of the increase in our export trade. 


The magazine 1s led to do this by the evident 


widespread interest shown all over the United States in the possibilities of export trade, 
and the specific interest in this subject shown by the readers of this magazine in the answers 
to a circular letter sent to a group of subscribers, most of whom are not directly connected 
with manufacturing or exporting, in all parts of the country—THE EpiTors. 


HE following letter from a Provi- 
dence manufacturer brings up 
several points which affect not 
only his but practically all 
export business: 


For more than ten years we have had a small 
number of customers in foreign countries. 
These are all the result of our prestige in the 
domestic market and in every case the initial 
order was the result of an unsolicited inquiry. 
This small foreign business has all been on a 
cash-in-advance basis, thus involving no credit 
risk. Recently one of these customers, to 
whom we have been shipping in steadily increas- 
ing quantities since 1902, has asked us to extend 
six months’ credit on account of the war, and 
advises that they will be unable to continue to 
purchase on a cash basis. 

We need the business, which is profitable 
and of staple commodities in substantial 
amounts. This particular firm has ordered 
and paid in advance regularly, and their letter- 
head shows that they have branches if eight 
cities in India in addition to their Bombay 
house which does the ordering. Beyond this 
we know nothing of them. 

Our credit man feels that we should not 
make shipment of the order conditional on six 
months’ time because, to his mind, after paying 
cash in advance for so many years, a request for 
credit indicates a fess favorable financial con- 
dition. 

As we have previously stated we really need 
the business, and if we could be assured of pay- 
ment the six months’ credit would not be too 
great a concession. 

What can you suggest? 


The test of any export merchandise prob- 
lem is a direct comparison with a similar 
domestic condition. The laws of com- 
mercial exchange have not changed since 
the first two men met and bartered. The 


fundamental principles involved are identi- 
cal in foreign and domestic trade, while the 
surface differences vary as they come in 
contact with varying conditions. 

Let us suppose that a company’s sales 
have been confined to territory east of the 
Mississippi, and that for Bombay we sub- 
stitute San Francisco. The first step 
toward the solution would then be simple, 
for it would be obvious that on a purely 
credit problem the standing of the risk 
should be determined. 

Because one can turn to San Francisco 
in Dun and Bradstreet and have the eye 
greeted by symbols that designate financial 
responsibility and reputation for prompt 
payment, the average American manu- 
facturer would feel perfectly at home in 
such a case, even though the sale involved 
was a thousand miles beyond his regular 
trade territory. 

Precisely the same procedure should be 
followed with a customer in Bombay, 
substituting for a symbol in Dun or Brad- 
street the search for credit data, on which 
their credit symbols are based. No firm 
is good simply because its name is pre- 
ceded by AAAI; its right to credit is 
determined by its Character, Capability, 
and Capital. 

There are on file in this country hun- 
dreds of thousands of credit reports on 
foreign firms, not mere symbols, but actual 
information on the vital three C’s men- 
tioned above from which any credit man 
can determine, to his own satisfaction, the 
right of the foreign seeker for credit to 
be granted his request. The National 
Association of Manufacturers has thou- 
sands of credit correspondents abroad, 
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the Philadelphia Commercial Museum op- 
erates a most extensive credit information 
bureau, while from the domestic credit agen- 
cies operating their own foreign branches for 
the very purpose reports identical in nature 
with domestic sheets are obtainable. 

Let us, then, assume that from these 
sources, coupled with the references ap- 
pearing on the letter-head of the Bombay 
customer, we learn that the firm is long 
established, possesses a capital of $300,000 
to $400,000, and, while accustomed to pay 
cash in order to obtain every discount, is 
considered a good risk because of the per- 
sonal and business character of the mem- 
bers of the firm. Add to this the fact that 
the business enjoys the reputation of being 
well conducted and has steadily advanced, 
and the customer becomes a highly desirable 
one from every selling and credit angle. 

But even such a report does not neces- 
sarily mean that it is wise to extend six 
months’ credit on an open account or even 
on a draft payable six months from the 
date of shipment. 

The order is for $4,500 worth of goods, 
which is a normal six-months’ supply. 

The customer can hardly expect the 
manufacturer to finance him without inter- 
est (which six months’ credit would ap- 
proximate), but in such conditions as now 
exist he can expect a reasonable amount 
of time to turn over enough of the order to 
pay largely from his proceeds, and he 
should, and doubtless would, be willing 
to compromise by having the payment 
dates defined, for which purpose an open 
account is a clumsy makeshift. 

To prove the point that it is possible to 
ignore any fancied fundamental differ- 
ences between foreign and domestic trade, 
it is fair to assume that if the customer 
were in San Francisco and of the same 
standing the manufacturer would be 
willing to accept 10 per cent. in cash and 
six notes, each for 15 per cent. of the order, 
these notes payable at 30, 60, 90, 120, 150, 
and 180 days, and that, furthermore, such 
terms would be entirely acceptable to the 
San Francisco customer. 

Suppose, therefore, that the Providence 
manufacturer cabled his customer, offering 
to make shipment of the order on such a 
basis. 
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There is every probability that the Bom- 
bay customer would accept the goods on 
the same terms—a sight draft for 10 per 
cent. on delivery and six other sight drafts 
for 15 per cent. of the order maturing thirty 
days apart, attached to the bill of lading. 

The initial 10 per cent. will cover freight, 
insurance, and other transportation charges 
on the goods. With this and the first three 
15 per cent. drafts the customer will have 
paid 55 per cent. of the total at the end of 
ninety days. By the time he is again 
ready to order, his indebtedness will have 
been about 85 per cent. cancelled. This 
method is the suggestion of an expert in 
foreign finance, and is endorsed by the 
organization he represents. 

A few words comparing notes with “‘sight 
drafts attached to bills of lading,” or “sight 
drafts attached to documents” as they are 
often called, will remove all mystery from 
the suggested method. 

A note is merely a written promise to 
pay a stipulated sum at a specified time. 
A time sight draft is exactly the same 
thing! Instead of addressing a shipment 
to a customer in Bombay it is merely 
marked with his name or shipping mark. 
The steamship company will not deliver 
it to him until he presents proof of owner- 
ship in the form of bills of lading, and these, 
with insurance papers, etc., are mailed to a 
Bombay bank attached to drafts made out 
as stated above. 

In order to get the papers which will 
enablé the customer to obtain the ship- 
ment the bank will insist: 

1. That he pay the draft drawn at sight 
(presentation) for the 10 per cent. 

2. Sign (accept) the six drafts, due at 
thirty-day intervals. 

These written promises to pay are nothing 
but notes which the bank holds and col- 
lects when due, remitting as paid, and 
cancelling the draft at the same time. 

One of the greatest arguments against 
the use of open accounts in export trade 
is that the failure to meet obligation at 
maturity is not known except to the buyer 
and seller, whereas failure to meet a ma- 
tured draft directly affects the merchant’s 
standing in his own city, as well as his 
reputation for prompt payment of other 
import transactions. 
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The suggestion is made that, after having 
bought for cash in New York for a number 
of years, it may be a reflection on a 
customer’s financial responsibility to ask 
for credit. This is a fair deduction in or- 
dinary circumstances, but in the existing 
conditions due to Europe’s war it is hardly 
a case for general application, particularly 
when credit reports prove customers to be 
of undoubted responsibility and unblem- 
ished business reputation. 

It might, for example, be that the cus- 
tomers were in a position to take advantage 
of favorable rates of exchange and for this 
reason did not want to make remittance 
at the time of ordering. 

But after settling the case of the Bom- 
bay customer it would certainly be wise 
for the Providence manufacturer to go 
further and secure full reports on every 
foreign customer so that he could wisely 
offer credit facilities in other cases where 
the records showed that usual orders are 
not forthcoming, or could give immediate 
decision on other requests for credit. 

It has been the experience of nearly 
every firm that investigates its export 
possibilities that many prospective cus- 
tomers for their products have more capital 
than they themselves, and this occurs so 
frequently that it furnishes a very tangible 
refutation of the common, but ill based, 
feeling that foreigners are irresponsible. 


It cannot be too frequently stated that 
credit is a personal and not a national 
characteristic, and that as no credit man 
would think of passing an order for credit 
simply because it came from a city in 
which his firm had enjoyed a fortunate 
credit experience for many years, neither 
should a firm in Bombay, Alexandria, or 
Valparaiso be denied credit on a feeling 
that business honesty is confined to the 
United States. 

It is perfectly natural and perfectly 
correct that any credit man should refuse 
to pass orders without reliable information 
on the firm which sends them, but if a busi- 
ness decides that it needs a greater volume 
it should be the duty of the credit depart- 
ment to codperate by placing itself in a posi- 
tion to secure information which will enable 
it to give prompt service to foreign buyers. 

There is hardly any manufacturer who 
is not willing to extend credit of some na- 
ture, provided the buyer furnishes evi- 
dence of his business morality, financial 
resources, and ability to conduct his own 
business satisfactorily, or gives proof that 
he has had transactions on credit with 
other manufacturers which have resulted 
in prompt payments on his part. These 
are fundamentals of credit and, as fun- 
damentals, apply as much in Bayonne, 
France, as in Bayonne, New Jersey, or in 
London, England, as in London, Ontario. 
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THE CHOICE BETWEEN ALLIES AND FRIENDS—HER AMBITIONS IN AFRICA AND THE 
EAST—-THE EVENTS BEHIND HER PRESENT POSITION 


BY 


OWEN WILSON 


N ITALY there have been many people 
who have predicted that we shall one 
day be obliged to choose between our 
alliances and our friendships.” 

These are the words of Signor Tom- 
maso Tittoni, the Italian Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, in his speech to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies in 1906. 

He could not then, of course, satisfy 
those who made this prediction by saying 


what Italy’s choice would be, but he ad- 
mitted the possibility of such a choice in 
his next sentence: 

“Well, so long as the Triple Alliance will 
continue in the peaceful réle which is its 
characteristic, and so long as the Powers 
who are our friends will persevere in the 
peaceful policy they are now following, we 
shall not have to choose nor to decide.” 

The inference is plain. If the other 

























30 
members of the Triple Alliance or the na- 
tions which Italy called friends did not 
keep the peace she could make her choice 
between them. The terms of the Triple 
Alliance bound Italy to go to the aid of 
Austria-Hungary or Germany if they were 
attacked by a continental Power. But if 
Germany or the Dual Monarchy were the 
aggressors, Italy was not bound to go to 
their assistance. Moreover, it was ex- 
pressly stipulated that in no event was 
Italy to be forced into war with England. 
The Alliance, therefore, amounted to 
binding Italy to help Germany and Austria 
if they were attacked by Russia and France. 

But Italy had another and most impor- 
tant set of foreign relations. In this same 
speech, and on many other occasions, 
Signor Tittoni stated the cardinal prin- 
ciples of Italy’s foreign policy: 

“To maintain and consolidate the Triple 
Alliance, to maintain and consolidate our 
friendship with France and England.” 

The extreme care with which, year after 
year, the Italian Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs reiterated the equal importance of 
their Alliance and their friendships was 
also an indication that the Italian Govern- 
ment did not consider itself exclusively 
bound to the Alliance. It considered as 
equally important its agreements with 
France and England, agreements which 
have in large measure been lost sight of in 
the American discussion of the Italian 
position. 


From the day that Italian unity was 
achieved the Italians have had blazoned in 
their minds a picture of the ancient grandeur 
of Rome when its influence dominated the 
Mediterranean and the Adriatic and its 
people ruled in North Africa. Ancient 
Rome was not made in a day nor did the 
modern Italians expect to reéstablish 
the ancient empire over night, but there 
were parts of the ancient programme that 
seemed possible of accomplishment and 
which had, and have, a tremendous appeal 
to the Italian imagination; that is the 
acquisition of territory on the North 
African Coast, and with it a powerful 
position in the Mediterranean; ports and a 
sphere of influence at least on the eastern 
shores of the Adriatic and thereby the 
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dominance of that sea. And a part of 
the Italian nation at least has longed 
for the acquisition of Trieste and the 
Trentino, with their Italian populations, 
as France has longed for Alsace and Lor- 
raine. Alsace and Lorraine are by no 
means altogether French. Neither is the 
Trentino altogether Italian. More than 
half the people of Trieste are Italian, but 
in the surrounding country which belongs 
with the port there are almost no Italians. 

Yet perhaps the ambition to redeem 
the Italian peoples of Trieste and the 
Trentino sits nearer the Italian heart 
even than the fulfilment of their other 
dreams. But its accomplishment has al- 
ways meant war with Austria; either some 
other nation must pull these chestnuts out 
of the fire for Italy or she must get them 
from the Dual Kingdom herself. For 
Austria could never give up without a ter- 
rible struggle the Trentino, with its forti- 
fied heights dominating the valley of the 
Po and all northern Italy, or Trieste, for 
it and the neighboring ports of Pola and 
Fiume are Austria’s chief outlet on the sea. 
They are also the terminals of the railroads 
leading to Vienna and Budapest. Without 
these ports Austria-Hungary would be 
nearly as landlocked as Switzerland. 

The sentimental longing for the “re- 
demption” of the Italians under Austrian 
rule has its practical side in the strengthen- 
ing of the frontier to the north and the 
opening of the Balkan peninsula to Italian 
influence. 

In 1877, the great Italian statesman 
Crispi, then President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, said to Bismarck: “We Italians 
cannot ignore the Eastern Question. If 
the Great Powers were to agree to abstain 
from all conquest in the Balkan provinces, 
and decide that the territory taken from 
the Turks should be left to the native 
populations, we should have nothing to ~ 
say. But it is said that Russia, in order 
to conciliate Austria, has offered the latter 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. Now, Italy 
could not permit Austria to occupy those 
territories. In 1866, as you know, the 
kingdom of Italy was left without fron- 
tiers in the Eastern Alps. If Austria were 
to obtain new provinces, strengthening her 
position in the Adriatic, our country would 
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be caught in a vise and exposed to invasion 
at the pleasure of the neighboring empire.” 

To this Bismarck replied: 

“If Austria took Bosnia, Italy could take 
Albania, or some other territory on the 
Adriatic.” 

Yet the year after this conversation the 
decision of the Berlin Congress was that 
Austria was invited to administer Bosnia 
and Herzegovina and to supervise the 
ports and shipping of Montenegro. Italy 
got no compensating territory on the 
Adriatic. Italy was not strong enough 
herself and had no friends of sufficient 
strength to enable her to get a better bar- 
gain. Her ambition for a place in the 
Balkans and control of the Adriatic seemed 
to be losing ground, and the “‘vise’’ which 
Crispi feared would threaten invasion had 
become a reality. 

The next blow which Italian ambition 
suffered was in the other realm of her 
dreams—North Africa. 

In 1881, France seized Tunis, a part of 
the North African Coast which had figured 
largely in the Italian hopes of conquest. 
Again Italy lacked the power and the 
friends to object. One after another her 
ambitions seemed to be melting away and 
she sat by, alone and helpless to preserve 
them. 

In 1883, Italy ended this impotent isola- 
tion. She entered the Triple Alliance, and 
thereby made a defensive treaty with 
Austria, her most dreaded neighbor, who 
still held the Italians of Trieste and the 

Trentino and whose pacific penetration of 
the Balkans was the greatest bar to Italy’s 
Adriatic and Balkan ambitions. It was 
a curious alliance and one which one 
Italian Foreign Minister after another has 
had to defend against popular feeling. Yet 
it seems as if their defense was justified, 
for the alliance kept the peace between 
Austria and Italy probably better than any 
other method that could have been de- 
vised. In the words of an Italian states- 
man, Count Nigra, ‘Austria and Italy can 
only be either allies or enemies.”’ If Aus- 
tria has not paid overmuch attention to 
the interests of Italy as an ally, it is doubt- 
ful that she would have paid any more 
attention to the interests of Italy as an 
enemy, especially if Italy had maintained its 
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isolation. Crispi’s solution of the Balkan 
problem so far as Italy was concerned was 
to get on the friendliest possible terms 
with her most probable enemy. 

Furthermore, the alliance gave Italy a 
new prestige and position among the na- 
tions of the world. 

With this done, she turned her attention 
to the furtherance of her African ambition. 
In 1882, England had suggested that Italy 
help in restoring order in Egypt. Italy de- 
clined, but in 1885 accepted the British 
suggestion that she help pacify the Sudan. 
This was begun by occupying ports on 
the Red Sea. The colony of Eritrea 
was formed and a protectorate organized 
over a part of Somaliland. In 1896, how- 
ever, Italy suffered a severe defeat at the 
hands of the Abyssinians which ended 
her colonial ventures for the time being. 
During these eleven years (1885-1896) of ag- 
gressive colonial policy in Africa, Italy had 
followed the same policy of making friends 
with her chief rivals that she had adopted 
in the Balkans. While making the ar- 
rangements with England about the Red 
Sea district, Italy did not forget Tripoli, 
which would be of infinitely more commer- 
cial and strategic value to her, but which 
she was afraid to seize without the backing 
of some of the other great Powers. 

In 1890, Crispi wrote privately to Lord 
Salisbury: 

“Tf we had Tripoli, Bizerta”’ (the French 
naval base in Tunisia) ‘‘would no longer 
be a menace for Italy nor for Great Bri- 
tain.” 

The British Prime Minister did not op- 
pose the idea but suggested that Italy wait. 

This letter was written when England 
and France still looked with jealousy upon 
each other’s colonial enterprises and at a 
time when Italy herself had just declared a 
tariff war against France. During this 
English and French rivalry, Italy was dis- 
posed to be the more friendly with England, 
but this did not prevent her from making 
Mediterranean arrangements with France 
in 1892 and again in 1900 and 1902. 

England still had her main battle fleet 
in the Mediterranean at this time. The 
control of the Mediterranean and _ the 
adjustment of British and French claims 
in Africa had not been settled. The 
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aloofness of these two countries made it 
difficult for Italy to make her own Mediter- 
ranean plans on a sound foundation. 

“Matters were at this stage,” said 
Foreign Minister Tittoni, “when there 
began to be rumors of the possibility of an 
understanding between England and 
France. Italy’s greatest interest was to 
participate in this understanding and not 
to be excluded from it, all the more as other 
commercial and industrial concessions 
, tended to exclude the possibility 
of Italian activity. It was natural, 
therefore, that a frank and loyal under- 
standing with England upon the most vital 
questions concerning the development of 
our African possessions should take 
shape. : 

“In the meantimé, while Italian and 
English delegates were in conference at 
Rome, negotiations had begun at London 
between France and England for the solu- 
tion of all outstanding colonial questions, 
so that just when Italy was about to come 
to an understanding with England, the 
Anglo-French Colonial Agreement of April, 
1904, which radically changed the relations 
of the two Powers and was thus the begin- 
ning of the Entente Cordiale, was pub- 
lished. . 4 

“Italy had to choose between these two 
alternatives: to participate in the agree- 
ment with France and England, or to act 
alone, counting upon herself only. In the 
latter case she would have let Ethiopia 
(Africa) be divided, both as to political 
and commercial influence, between France 
and England, and would have found herself 
in the condition of having nothing to offer, 
everything to ask, and of being unable to 
obtain anything by her forces alone.” 

So in 1906 the Italo-Anglo-French Con- 
vention was signed in London, a kind of 
Mediterranean Triple Alliance. 

In the words of Mr. W. Morton Fuller- 
ton, in his “ Problems of Power:” 

“The general result of that [Italian] 
diplomacy had been to assure to Italy— 
not in spite, but because, of her apparently 
conflicting engagements to the members 
of two reciprocally hostile European groups 
—a position superior to that of any of the 
European Powers, not excepting England.” 

A test of this independence came even 


before the Convention which formally 
marked its beginning was signed. Italy 
saw the interests of her allies and her friends 
clash in Morocco. 

In 1905, the Kaiser landed in Tangier 
and stiffened the backbone of the Sultan 
of Morocco to resist the demands for re- 
form made by France in a territory which 
the French looked upon as particularly 
under their influence. Germany demanded 
that, not France alone, but a Conference 
of the Powers should decide on the reforms. 
Germany had her way, and in 1906 the 
Conference was held at Algeciras, in Spain. 

“A host of legends,’ says Prince von 
Biillow in his “Imperial Germany,’ “has 
arisen around the attitude that Italy 
adopted at the Conference at Algeciras. 
It has been asserted that at Algeciras Italy 
left us in the lurch, or even that she played 
a double game with us, and this idea gave 
rise amongst us for a time to a totally 
unfounded mistrust of Italy’s loyalty 
to the alliance. The fact is that on a few 
minor questions Italy voted with the 
Western Powers and against us. These 
votes were cleverly taken up by the French 
press, and were presented to the world as 
an indication that Italy would renounce 
the Triple Alliance and enter into friendly 
relations with France. In other and more 
important questions Italy supported our 
point of view at Algeciras, and furthered 
our wishes.”’ 

In this same year, 


1906, the Italian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs was telling the 


deputies that Italy’s policy was “to 
maintain and consolidate the Triple Al- 
liance; to maintain and consolidate our 
friendship with England and France.”’ 

The split votes of the Italian delegation 
at Algeciras did not mean that Italy 
would renounce the Triple Alliance, but 
it was an indication that Italy was in 
friendly relations with France. This com- 
bination, this dual policy, left Italy very 
free to choose. 

Prince von Bilow himself remarks: 

“Italy most certainly has interests that 
lie outside the sphere of the Triple Alli- 
ance. We ourselves have interests that 
lie beyond the scope of the Triple Alliance 
policy, and Austria does not lack them 
either.”’ 
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Since 1907, when the members of the 
opposition suggested to Senator Tittoni 
that Italy would one day have to choose 
between her allies and her friends, a chain 
of events have occurred which have a large 
effect on that choice. 

In 1908, Austria-Hungary announced 
that it had changed its administration of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina to annexation. 

“One can hardly understand this attitude 
of Austria,” said the Italian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in explaining his acqui- 
escence in this move, “when one considers 
that she had herself proclaimed with the 
other Powers the principle established in 
the ‘Protocol’ of the London Conference 
of January 17, 1871. 

“‘Here is the text of that declaration: 

* ‘The Plenipotentiaries of Germany, 
England, Austria, Italy, Russia, and Tur- 
key together recognize as an_ essential 
principle of the right of nations that no 
Power can free herself from the engagement 
undertaken by treaty, nor modify its stip- 
ulations, without the consent of the con- 
tracting parties by means of a friendly 
understanding.’ 

“It was, therefore, natural that | should 
at once recognize the opportunity of a 
Conference and that | should in this have 
found myself of one accord with Mr. 
Isvolsky (the representative of the Czar), 
who was on his way to Paris, London, and 
Berlin to arrange its programme. 

“Should Italy have done more? Could 
she protest, as many have suggested? | 
do not think so. The protest, to be serious 
andefficient, should have been accompanied 
by the determination of enforcing it with 
the coercive means should it have passed 
unheeded. These are the only protests 
which have any importance, and the only 
ones which are worthy of a great nation. 
But | have heard no one suggest we should 
have recourse to these means, and events 
have shown that, had we done so, we should 
have been alone.” 

The other great Power besides Italy 
most affected by Austria’s move was 
Russia. The meeting between Senator 
Tittoni and Mr. Isvolsky was not without 
results despite the fact that Austria, 
backed by Germany, ignored the Russian 
and Italian indignation over the annexa- 


tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina. When 
the Czar and Victor Emmanuel met at 
the Italian town of Racconigi in 1909, they 
laid the foundation of an entente cordiale 
based on their common objection to the 
German and Austrian domination of the 
Balkans. If Italy could not count on the 
Triple Alliance to protect her Balkan 
interests, she could at least make other 
arrangements for the purpose. 

Such arrangements were, of course, 
tending toward the making of the choice 
between her allies and her friends, or at 
least the friends of her friends, for at this 
time, as now, France and Russia were 
closely bound together. 

Early in 1911, the German Government 
sent the gunboat Panther to Agadir, a port 
on the Atlantic coast of Morocco, within 
easy reach of the trade routes which pass 
through the Straits of Gibraltar. Ger- 
many was not satisfied with her relative 
position to France in Morocco. The acqui- 
sition of Agadir would greatly strengthen 
Germany’s position. But in the negotia- 
tions which followed the Pantber’s exploit 
England and France stood firm and while 
Germany received compensations else- 
where in Africa she obtained no foothold 
on the North African Coast. In_ this 
settlement, viewed by both sides as a diplo- 
matic victory for France and England 
and a reverse for Germany, Italy rendered 
her ally no aid. 

Immediately after the Agadir incident, 
in the summer of 1911, it was generally 
believed that Germany intended to make 
good the setback in Morocco by a sudden 
occupation of Tripoli. If this was intended 
Italy forestalled it by herself declaring war 
on Turkey, capturing the city of Tripoli, 
and claiming Tripolitania. Her friends 
in the Mediterranean voluntarily acqui- 
esced in this while her “allies” on the 
continent were in no position to interfere. 

Italy’s alliance had not protected her 
interests in the Balkans. Her friendships, 
on the other hand, had made possible the 
realization of her ambitions in Tripoli. 

Before the war with Turkey was over 
the contrast was heightened. England 
and France had watched the bombardment 
of Tripoli without interference, but when 
the Italian fleet began to bombard the 
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Turkish city of Valona, in Albania, it was 
promptly warned off by Austria. 


In the fall of 1912, when Italy was about 
to conclude peace with Turkey, and the 
Balkan States were awaiting that event to 
attack Turkey without interference, there 
came up again the question whether 
Italy should choose between her friends 
and her allies. If the Triple Alliance were 
not renewed by June 28, 1913, it would 
lapse. In the strained relations between 
Austria and Italy its lapse would certainly 
have involved great risks. Moreover, by 
December it was apparent that the Turks, 
on whom Germany and Austria had been 
counting, were being badly defeated, sothat 
the Austrian penetration of the Balkans 
would have to reckon with a victorious 
Servia, Montenegro, and (as then seemed) 
Bulgaria. So with the Austrian menace 
to Italian interests in the Balkans some- 
what reduced, the Triple Alliance was re- 
newed early in December, 1912. 

Yet this renewal did not change the 
character of the Alliance. On the settle- 
ment of the war between the Balkan States, 
the Austrian and German influence suc- 
ceeded in getting Albania made a separate 
state under a German prince. Although 


the prince did not last long and Italian 
troops are now at Valona and elsewhere in 
Albania, the giving Prince William of Wied 
a kingdom was a German-Austrian plan 
to keep Italy from realizing her dreams of 
controlling the Adriatic as well as to keep 
the Russian influence from blocking Aus- 
tria’s penetration of the Balkans. 

Such was the situation when the world 
war broke out. Italy had gained her North 
African colony, her troops still held many 
of the A2gean Islands captured from Tur- 
key, including Rhodes, with its great 
strategic value, threatening both the trade 
routes to the Dardanelles and those to the 
Suez Canal. These islands, according to 
the settlement made in London, are not 
to be held by any of the great Powers, but 
pending certain adjustments the Italian 
troops are still there. Shortly after the 
war began Italian troops landed in Albania 
to preserve order, and this time Austria 
was too busy elsewhere to warn them 
off. 

Italy went far toward the goal of her 
ambition without choosing between her 
allies and her friends. There still remain 
Trieste and the Trentino and the crystal- 
lization of her budding dominance of the 
Adriatic. 


JOFFRE AND THE NEW FRANCE 


THE FRENCH PEASANT WHOSE “THREE SILENT YEARS” REFORMED THE FRENCH 
ARMY AND MADE POSSIBLE THE GREAT VICTORY OF THE MARNE 
—THE PRESENT IDOL OF THE FRENCH PEOPLE 


BY 


JAMES MIDDLETON 


INCE the days of Napoleon, 
France has produced no such 
remarkable phenomenon as 
Joseph Joffre, the general- 
issimo of the French army in 
the present war. Probably not one Ameri- 
can in a thousand had even heard his name 
a year ago. In fact, Frenchmen them- 
selves knew him little better. Their only 
emotion when his name was mentioned 
last July was one of slight resentment. 


When the time had finally arrived, in 1911, 
to reform the archaic French military or- 
ganization and appoint a real commander- 
in-chief, the whole French mind and heart 
turned toward General Pau, the one-armed 
survivor of the Franco-Prussian War. The 
Cabinet and the army heads themselves 
indorsed this popular demand. While 
France was eagerly preparing to applaud 
Pau’s elevation it was suddenly informed 
that Gen. Joseph Joffre had accepted the 
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appointment. Who was this great un- 
known? The newspapers made rather 
disagreeable comments. Once more, we 
were informed, politics had taken posses- 
sion of the army. General Pau was a 
monarchist; General Castelnau, who also 
had great claims, was a reactionary and 
aclerical. Joffre, the newspapers soon dis- 
covered, was a Protestant in religion, a Free 
Mason, and an ardent republican. These 
facts, of course, explained his preferment. 
In a few months, however, when Pau and 
Castelnau, both on Joffre’s recommenda- 
tion, received the next highest appoint- 
ments and set to work enthusiastically to 
assist the new general in his mighty task— 
to prepare the French army for the daily 
expected attack of Germany—the real 
truth became public property. The fact 
was that the Superior War Council had 
offered the headship of the army to Pau, 
who had refused it. No patriotic French- 
man, he declared, had any right to accept 
this great post when such a man as Joffre 
was available. An astonished country 
learned that only one consideration had 
caused this strange selection: Joffre, in 
the opinion of the military experts, was the 
one man in France best fitted for the work. 

Thus General Joffre is a portent in more 
senses than one. His personality and his 
success embody the miracle of the new 
France. His appointment indicated that 
a new inspiration controlled the Republic: 
the inspiration of patriotism. Politicians 
had cast aside the intrigues, the cynicism, 
the many degenerating influences of several 
years, and had centred all their efforts on 
saving their country. Already there had 
been many signs that France was about to 
experience a new birth: General Joffre’s ac- 
cession to the supreme command symbolized 
this regeneration. Certainly there was 
little in the man that typified the popular 
French hero. Sober as a Puritan, bour- 
geois in his habits, industrious, rising at 
five and going to bed at ten, hardly appear- 
ing in public except for an occasional 
horseback ride in the Bois with his greatly 
beloved step-daughters, this white-haired 
soldier hardly suggested the long expected 
military leader of la revanche. Even his 
career as a soldier had little of the imagina- 
tive quality that fires the average French- 
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man. Joffre had spent the larger part of 
a lifetime as a fort builder, a railroad con- 
structor, a colonial administrator, and a 
professor at the War College; he was an 
authority on guns, ammunition, aeroplanes, 
automobiles, telephones, telegraphs, and 
other similarly uninteresting details of mod- 
ern warfare. Indeed, the more French- 
men learned of their new Commander, the 
more he seemed to possess certain of the 
traits of the hated German. Efficiency 
was his constant theme; instant prepara- 
tion for war, the one topic upon which he 
could really grow eloquent. “To be pre- 
pared in our days,” he had said in an 
address made at a reunion of his old school 
fellows of the Ecole Polytechnique—almost 
his only published utterance and one which 
sums up his whole theory of modern war- 
fare—““has a meaning which those who 
prepared for and fought the wars of other 
days would have great difficulty in under- 
standing. It would be a sad mistake to 
depend upon a sudden burst of popular 
enthusiasm, even though it should surpass 
in intensity that of the volunteers of the 
Revolution, if we do not fortify it by a 
complete preparation. To be prepared 
to-day we must assemble all the resources 
of the country, all the intelligence of her 
children, all their moral energy, and direct 
them toward a single aim: victory! We 
must have organized everything, foreseen 
everything. Once hostilities have begun, 
no improvisation will be worth while. 
Whatever lacks then will be lacking for 
good and all. And the slightest lack of 
preparation may spell disaster.” 


A PEASANT OF THE OLD FRENCH BREED 


After the Battle of the Marne, President 
Poincaré summed up the qualities which 
had made it a great French victory in the 
following message to Joffre: “In the con- 
duct of our armies you have shown a spirit 
of organization, order, and of method, 
whose beneficent effects have influenced 
every phase from strategy to tactics; a 
wisdom cold and cautious which has 
always prepared for the unexpected, a 
powerful soul which nothing has shaken, 
a serenity whose salutary example has 
everywhere inspired confidence and hope.” 
That these qualities control the destinies 
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of France to-day sufficiently illustrates 
the change in the national spirit. The 
phenomenon is easily explained: The 
real France is not the France of Paris, of 
Dreyfus cases and Caillaux scandals; it 
is the France of the industrious, thrifty, 
sober-living French peasant. This peas- 
antry vitalized France and made her once 
more a great nation after the disaster of 
1870. It manifests its influence once more 
in General Joffre; indeed, this new com- 
mander has not only its spirit but its body. 
His birthplace, at Rivesaltes in the East 
Pyrenees, is in the French province which 


is the most distant from Paris — the same 


region, it may be noted, in which the 
great French statesman, Delcassé, was 
born; his ancestors for generations were 
farmers and his father was a cooper. That 
he was one of eleven children shows that 
his family represented the ideals of old- 
fashioned France. Joffre is, therefore, 
merely “Jacques Bonhomme” who pos- 
sesses the homely national traits in such 
abundance and power that in him they 
really constitute genius. If he lacks per- 
sonality, he has something even more 
essential to the chief performer in the 


greatest military drama in history, and 


that is character. Thus, far from being, 
as some commentators have insisted, 
hardly French at all, Joffre really possesses 
the qualities which have made France 
a sturdy nation for a thousand years. 


THE GENTLE AND STUDIOUS SCHOOL BOY 


Rivesaltes, where Joffree was born in 
1852, is one of the places that know him 
well. It lies near the boundary of Spain; 
its people are a mixture of French and 
Spanish; Joffre himself, who has some 
Spanish blood in his veins, still loves to 
talk the Catalan dialect. Plenty of people 
in Rivesaltes still recall their old school- 
fellow of fifty years ago as a modest, intelli- 
gent, blue-eyed, blonde-haired boy. The 
characteristic that has remained the most 
abiding memory is the boy’s gentleness.and 
sweetness of temper. Certain more mascu- 
line spirits rather looked down upon him; 
he suffered somewhat from the juvenile 
disdain that is usually the portion of a boy 
who is popular with his teachers. There 
was nothing about Joffre then, as there is 


not now, that suggests certain character- 
istics of the section where he was born. 
The south of France, the Midi, is synony- 
mous with the enthusiast, the loud-talker, 
the dreamer, the braggart, the bombast, 
the romancer rather than the cold doer of 
realities; there was nothing of the Gascon, 
however, about Joffre. He was regular, 
methodical, clear-brained, and rather gen- 
eral in his interests. As a school boy in 
Rivesaltes and at Perpignan, where he 
afterward went, he was direct, indus- 
trious, extremely wide-awake, and he 
showed a wide range of interests, excelling 
perhaps in mathematics. At fifteen he 
astounded his parents and friends by 
announcing that he intended to compete 
for the Ecole Polytechnique in Paris, a great 
training school for artillery officers — an 
ambition that seemed rather exalted for 
the barrel-maker’s son. However, he per- 
sisted, and passed fourteenth in a class of 
132. According to his sister, to whom 
even now, when at the front, Joffre sends 
a daily note, he would have obtained an 
even higher rank except for one fact: he 
passed a poor examination in German, a 
language to which he had an apparently 
prophetic aversion. His examination 
papers are still extant, and, according to 
those who have seen them, are models of 
neatness, clear thinking, and precise knowl- 
edge. Joffre’s high standing brought him 
one embarrassing honor at the Polytech- 
nique: he became sergeant of his class, and 
responsible for its discipline. As he was 
the youngest boy in the hall, and as his 
nature was not of a domineering kind, this re- 
sponsibility proved a troublesomeone. The 
boy who was ultimately to command more 
than three million men had the utmost 
difficulty in asserting his authority over a 
dozen or so turbulent youths. However, he 
made good progress, distinguishing him- 
self again by the unpicturesque qualities 
of sobriety and hard work. But events 
did not let him finish his course. The 
Franco-Prussian War broke out: Joffre, 
then eighteen, was called from his studies 
and made a sub-lieutenant in a Paris fort. 
Though he accomplished little as a soldier, 
“Vannée terrible” left its indelible im- 
pression on his mind. In spite of a natural 
easy-going nature, emotional intensity is 
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part of his deepest being; and Paris, writh- 
ing in its agonies, formed a fitting prepara- 
tion for the task he is facing to-day. 


FORT BUILDER, RAILROAD CONSTRUCTOR 


From now on Joffre’s career followed 
humdrum lines. Promotion came in due 
course; after each advancement he loved 
to return to his old friends at Rivesaltes 
and talk over old times in his beloved 
Catalan dialect. He married as a young 
man, but was early left a widower; the 
fact that he had no family responsibilities 
added to his usefulness, as the Government 
needed his services in the colonies. Merely 
cataloguing his several appointments shows 
the range of his activities. In the early 
70's he spent two years in the engineering 
force at Fontainebleau, doing important 
work on the new fortifications of Paris, 
Montpellier, and in the Pyrenees. In 
1885, he went to Indo-China, having at- 
tracted the favorable attention of Admiral 
Courbet, where he built the defenses of 
Haut-Tonkin. He constructed the railroad 
from Kayes to Bafoulabé in Senegal, and 
the defenses at Diego-Suarez in Mada- 
gascar. In 1887, he was professor of 
fortifications at Fontainebleau; in 1894, 
secretary to the Commission des Inventions, 
and afterward Director of Engineering 
for the Ministry. As commander of an 
army corps at Lille and Amiens he gained 
an intimate knowledge of the country 
where he now has to do so much fighting. 
All these things, enormously important as 
they were, brought little popular fame, 
though they gave him the Legion of Honor 
and other distinctions; his one blast into 
public notoriety was in 1893, when, as 
commander of a native column in Africa, 
he planted the French flag upon Timbuc- 
too. This was really a _ distinguished 
exploit. Colonel Bonnier, who com- 
manded the main line, had encountered 
disaster; thirteen of his officers and Bon- 
nier himself had been killed. Joffre had 
been ordered to ascend the left bank of the 
Niger from Segu to Timbuctoo, and take 
possession of the land which still remained 
independent of France. He went about 
the expedition in his usual methodical 
fashion, studying the country and its method 
of warfare, and had already made good 


progress in his task when he received news 
of Bonnier’s death. Joffre then reorgan- 
ized the whole expedition, made a march 
of about 500 miles under great difficulties, 
and entered Timbuctoo victorious. He 
fortified the place in great detail, organized 
the administration, and established satis- 
factory relations with the natives. 

By 1911 Joffre had secured a place on 
the Conseil Supérieur de la Guerre (Superior 
Council of War) a body of eleven men 
from whom the Commander-in-chief, in 
time of war, would be selected. His life 
as an engineer and teacher, even his Tim- 
buctoo success, hardly seemed to explain 
this great distinction. The fact was that, 
unknown as he was to Frenchmen, his 
character and genius had profoundly im- 
pressed his own associates, as well as 
several successive ministries of war. At 
this time Joffre was fifty-nine years old; 
his blonde hair, his blonde moustache, and 
his heavy eyebrows had now become 
entirely white. His large, massive head, 
his square face and jaw, his great chest, 
his powerful frame, suggested the prime 
qualities which his associates had come to 
recognize—vigor, strength, and a powerful 
initiative. This was not the frame of the 
French dilettante or of the comic opera 
dragoon; this was the true military giant. 
There was about him something perhaps 
even ponderous; but it was not heavi- 
ness, it was power; big as he was, he 
moved noiselessly and effectively. It 
was a body that submitted itself to the 
test of all climates and emerged sound 
and triumphant. His face, reflective, 
kindly, and his blue eyes, attentive, pen- 
sive, still reminded one of the gentle 
peasant child of Rivesaltes. The decency 
of his personal life—he had married Ma- 
dame Lozés and adopted her children 
as his own—in itself was a distinction; 
“Joffre the monk” some called him, 
referring to his abstemious daily régime. 
He could do only one thing better than 
work and that was sleep; it is said that, 
the night following the darkest reverse of 
this war, that of the battle of Charleroi, 
this imperturbable Frenchman slept as 
peacefully asa baby. Indeed, his anatomy 
is absolutely lacking in nerves. Long 
before the present crisis revealed him as a 
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man of few words, Joffre had become 
known as the “taciturn’”’; and he had the 
corresponding virtue—he was one of the 
best listeners in the army. His tolerance 
in receiving suggestions and his wisdom 
in separating the good from the bad had 
likewise impressed his friends. For, im- 
mobile as his exterior seemed, his spirit 
was extremely flexible; and his inquiring 
mind ransacked all the archives for new 
ideas. He learned much from the Ger- 
mans, whose scientific methods he admired; 
as we shall see, his answer to the German 
problem of efficiency was a desire to make 
the French soldier even more efficient. 
Responsibility was apparently his breath 
of life; steadiness and determination, his 
abiding traits. Very likely, Joffre lacks 
imagination; but he has foresight, which 
is perhaps even more important in modern 
warfare. He is rather a Wellington than a 
Napoleon; a steady-going, never-stopping 
machine, rather than a brilliant improviser. 
War, with him, is not a riot, but an orderly 
previsioned process. The great general 
is not the man who readily meets emer- 
gencies, but who makes them impossible 
by advance preparations. Probably Joffre 
has only one fiery emotion, and that is 
patriotism—a steady, burning devotion to 
France. Great as may be his victories, 
Joffre can never become a Napoleon, a 
man on horseback; such ambition and 


pride as he has are all for his country, which 


he loves with the simple-hearted faith of the 
steady-going peasant. 


THE FRANCE OF 1905 AND IQIO 


Wonderful it may seem that France, in 
1911, Should have turned to such a man as 
its possible savior. The thing would not 
have been possible ten years, even five 
years, before. The period from 1905 to 
1911, however, had witnessed the develop- 
ment of a new France. Until 1905, the 
average, sober-minded Frenchman had 
come to despair of his country. This 
same Frenchman was writing books on the 
French “crisis,” French decadence, and 
the natural inferiority of the Frenchman 
to the Anglo-Saxon; one of the best 
known of these books bore the title of 
“Dying France.” Several national scan- 
dals—Panama, Dreyfus—had seared the 





national conscience. A movement for 
the separation of Church and State had 
degenerated into a miserable hounding of 
nuns and the peculation of church money. 
France had no respect for its legislative 
chamber; it regarded it merely as a col- 
lection of political jobbers; the way 
one ministry rapidly succeeded another 
indicated the apparent collapse of parlia- 


mentary institutions; the presidency, 
under Loubet and Falliéres, had com- 
manded little popular esteem. In 1905, 


“the detestable year,” France, in retiring 
its courageous Foreign Minister, M. Del- 
cassé, on threat of a war with Germany, 
an act that virtually implied an abdication 
of sovereignty, had suffered its greatest 
humiliation since 1870. All kinds of social 
evils were eating into the body politic; 
alcoholism had become a_ prevailing 
national vice; French babies were be- 
coming almost as rare as French church- 
goers; syndicalism, sabotage, and apaches 
were daily terrors. The nation was living 
under a perpetual menace; the feeling 
was that the German army, pressing 
the frontiers, was momentarily looking 
for an excuse to spring; this time, French- 
men felt, it would carry out the Bismarck- 
ian programme and “bleed the nation 
white.” Probably the impotence which 
Frenchmen were feeling against the ap- 
proaching doom explained the existing 
pessimism and anarchy. New schools of 
strange, degenerating thought grew up, 
preaching anti-militarism and _anti-pa- 
triotism; ‘what does it matter, after all,” 
said Gustave Hervé, one of its leading 
thinkers, “whether we are Frenchmen or 
Germans?” As a result of these ideas, 
the French navy, under Pelletan, had 
shrunk to insignificance, and the French 
army, under André, had lost all striking 
power. One day Aristide Briand courage- 
ously attempted to arouse the Chamber 
of Deputies to the real conditions, an ap- 
peal which the Socialists and miscellan- 
eous radicals received with banging 
desks, whistling, howling, hooting, and 
uncomplimentary epithets. “I am going 
to tell you something,” shouted Briand 
above the din. “If, in order to put our 
frontiers in a condition of defense, it should 
be necessary to overstep the bounds of 
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legality, very well, we will overstep them 
The scene illustrated the anarchistic state 
of France; it also indicated that a spirit 
was rising that would redeem it. 

A similar condition of affairs had existed 
in 1868. Then a Prussian war daily 
threatened France, but pessimism and 
political degeneracy had almost destroyed 
all patriotic feeling. One day Marshal 
Niel rose in parliament, pictured the im- 
pending doom, and demanded that the 
empire make adequate preparations for 
defense. “You would make a_ barracks 
of the whole of France!’’ shouted an 
opposing member. “Look out,” shouted 
Niel in reply, “that you don’t make it a 
cemetery!” Two years afterward came 
Sedan. Three years after Briand’s courage- 
ous defiance, however, came, not another 
Sedan, but the Battle of the Marne. The 
decadent republic, unlike the decadent 
empire, had once more asserted the ancient 
spirit of France, and of this regeneration 
Joffre was both the symbol and the instru- 
ment. In igi1, the Kaiser displayed once 
more his contempt of France by sending 
the Panther to Agadir. In 1913, Chancellor 
von Bethmann-Hollweg declared in the 
Reichstag that “that which Bismarck 
feared has now arrived; France no longer 
fears us!” 
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JOFFRE’S “THREE SILENT YEARS” 


What had happened that had caused this 
amazing change in the national lifer If 
necessary, we could trace the signs of 
rejuvenation in numerous directions, so- 
cial, literary, and political, even in the 
field of sports; the rejuvenescence of the 
army, however, is perhaps its most forcible 
expression. Historically, the period from 
1911 to 1914 is likely to be known as the 
“thiee silent years of Joffre.” Other men 
than Joffre, of course, contributed to the 
work; indeed, a happy fate had given 
France three great patriotic leaders—J offre, 
Millerand, and Poincaré—at the precise 
moment when she most needed them. 
Poincaré, Premier of France, now its 
President, Millerand, Minister of War, 
Joffre, Commander-in-chief of the army— 
this is the patriotic triumvirate that saved 
the nation. Weekly these men, usually 
assisted by Pau and Castelnau, held 
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meetings, all directed to one end: the 
preparation for the expected German 
attack. The world little understands the 
demoralization that existed in the French 
military situation in 1911. The nation 
distrusted the army; the army distrusted 
the nation. The army had no soul, no 
esprit de corps; the grossest insubordina- 
tion prevailed, not only among the officers, 
but among the men. Political intrigue 
for years had demoralized the service, 
where promotion was not a matter of 
merit but of wire-pulling. 

Joffre’s very first reform destroyed the 
most corrupting influence. The anti- 
clerical cabinets, which had preceded that 
of Poincaré, had introduced their prejudices 
among officers and soldiers. There pre- 
vailed a detestable system of spying, 


popularly known as des fiches. Under 
this the civilian prefects and may- 
ors made semi-annual reports to the 


Ministry of War on “officers suspected of 
disloyalty.” This “disloyalty” merely 
signified that the officer in question was 
accustomed to go to Mass. It remained 
for Joffre, the Protestant, and Millerand, 
the free-thinking Socialist, to destroy this 
system; an officer’s religious inclinations, 
they declared, were his private affair. 
The system of des fiches, or civilian spying, 
was abolished. Joffre also informed the 
officers that promotion in future would go 
purely by merit. He astounded France 
by dismissing several generals, some of 
them his personal friends and associates, 
simply on the ground of incompetency. 
He did this kindly, as was his nature, and 
in a way that did not publicly humiliate 
them; the firmness of his hand, however, 
was apparent and exercised a most salutary 
influence. He established a commission, 
in which politics was far removed, for 
passing upon the claims of officers to pro- 
motion. “The real worth of candidates,” 
read its announcement, “and only the 
consideration of the general good will 
guide the Chiefs assembled to appreciate 
and classify military men of all grades.” 

A consolidation of responsibility was 
effected all along the line. In Joffre him- 
self the army had its first Supreme 
Commander-in-chief since the founding 
of the Third Republic. The responsibility 
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that Joffre assumed he now extended to his 
subordinates. He gave his sub-generals 
complete control over their inferiors; he 
gave these, in turn, complete authority 
over those below them. 
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soldiers formed one another’s acquaintance, 
and the mutual distrust melted away. The 
new spirit of the army was the spirit of Joffre; 
like him it became industrious, courageous, 
determined, self-pos- 





At the same time he held 
them all to an absolute 
accountability for their 
commands. An_ officer 
who failed in his duties 
immediately lost his posi- 
tion; one who succeeded 
had established funda- 
mental claims to pro- 
motion. By _ increasing 
the attractiveness of bar- 
racks life, Joffre created 
a new spirit among the 
men. He increased re- 
enlistment in Algeria, 
sent the officers to 
school, so that they 
learned not only their 
own specialties but 
studied other branches 
of the service; artillery 
officers became expert in 
infantry, infantry men 
in cavalry, and the like, 
a course that events have 
justified, since cavalry 
men are now so generally 
performing service in the 
trenches. Joffre strength- 
ened those new depart- 
ments—telephones, tele- 
graphs, automobiles, 
aeroplanes—that seem 
almost to exercise a de- 
ciding influence in the 
war. For the first time 
in a generation the 
French army became pos- 
sessed not only of ma- 
terial strength but of a 
soul. Again, for the first 
time in years, as detach- 
ments passed through the 
streets —frequent pa- 
rades was one of Joffre’s 
plans to popularize the 
forces—there arose cries 
of Vive Varmée! The 
French people and the 



























sessed, methodical, tena- 
cious, calm, painstaking, 
patriotic, ready, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, for the 
supreme task that daily 
grew more imminent. 
Germany, as Von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg’s remarks 
disclose, appreciated the 
change, and was making 
the usual thorough Ger- 
man preparations tochal- 
lenge this new France. 
Her great advantage lay 
in the fact that she had 
65,000,000 people, while 
France had only 39,000,- 
000; against every im- 
provement in’ French 
efficiency she could. hurl 
her brute force of large 
numbers. The Kaiser, 
therefore, answered Joffre 
and Millerand by re- 
peated increases in his 
armed forces. He added 
to them by new laws in 
1911 and 10912; the 
greatest increase, how- 
ever, came in the very 
year, 1913, that had wit- 
nessed the virtual re- 
demption of the French 
military morale. Joffre’s 
“three silent years”’ had 
apparently accomplished 
their end: France 
breathed easier as she 
glanced toward her men- 
aced frontiers, but now 
another terrible blow 
came from across the 
Rhine. This was the new 
army law ofig13. In this 
law Germany made her 
greatest military effort 
since 1871. “God has 
assigned to the _Ger- 
man people a_ place 
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IN TOUCH WITH RANK AND FILE 


BY PERSONAL INSPECTION, MADE POSSIBLE BY HIS AUTOMOBILES, JOFFRE KEEPS IN CLOSE CONTACT WITH 
THE WIDESPREAD FRENCH LINE 


in the world and a r6le in history,” said 
Von Bethmann-Hollweg, discussing this 
law, “which demand continual sacrifices. 
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RECEIVING DISPATCHES 


THE GENERAL-IN-CHIEF IS A MASTER OF 
AND A PREACHER OF EFFICIENCY 


DETAIL 


Our pride should make us bear them with 
a good heart.” The divine purpose back 
of this particular measure was to increase 


Germany’s striking power on the French 


frontiers. It was to make Germany irre- 
sistible during that “first month” of 
hostilities—the period which, according 
to German plans, would decide success 
or failure. This is the one important 
point in considering this measure. For 
the first month or six weeks France would 
have to depend almost exclusively upon 
herself; after that, so it was figured, the 
Russian forces, having mobilized, would 
compel Germany to divide her forces. 
For that first month, however, nearly the 
whole military power of Germany could 
assail France; if she could not withstand 
the onslaught, then the Republic would be 
lost. But Germany and France, in this 
great tussle, would have to depend almost 
entirely upon their “effectives’’; that is, 
their active standing armies, the parts 
kept momentarily ready to take the field. 

In 1913, before this new law was passed, 
Germany had 720,000 men ready for this 
emergency and France had 485,000 to 
receive the shock. Fighting a defensive 
campaign and protected by fortifications, 
this smaller army, in competent hands, 
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THE WAR LORDS OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


KITCHENER, CALLED BY HIS COUNTRY TO MAKE A NEW ARMY. MILLERAND, RE-CALLED TO THE WAR PORTFOLIO, 
WHERE HE HAD SPONSORED THE REFORM OF THE FRENCH ARMY THAT MADE IT READY FOR THE PRESENT CRISIS 


might very possibly halt or delay the Ger- 
man advance until the Russians had their 
armies at the German border. Upon this 
fact, and upon Joffre, France had been 
depending. The German law of 1913, 
however, besides providing an enormous 
number of new officers, artillery, cavalry, 
and equipment, suddenly increased the 
standing army to 820,000 men, a change 
that required a non-recurring expenditure 
of $270,000,000 and a recurring expendi- 
ture of $47,000,000. History had known 
no such financial sacrifice as this; it 
showed a determination to make war on 
France and to make war quickly. Joffre 
and his associates suddenly found them- 
selves face to face with the problem of 
meeting this onslaught of 820,000 men, 
backed up by millions of reserves, with 
about 485,000. These figures spelled only 
one thing: the ruin of France. These 
changes, as Joffre and the military experts 
figured, would materialize in a great Ger- 
man striking army by the spring of 1914. 
Therefore, the war, they said, would come 
in1914! France had only one brief year to 
make ready. 

On March 4, 1913, the Superior War 
Council assembled at Paris to discuss this 
great national crisis. M. Poincaré, now 


become the President of France—probably 
the most respected President in the history 
of the Third Republic—presided; Joffre, 








THE MODERN CHARGER 


JOFFRE IN HIS TRIPS CATCHES MANY A MUCH NEEDED 
NAP IN HIS AUTOMOBILE 

















M. ALEXANDRE MILLERAND 


WHO AS MINISTER OF WAR FOR FRANCE IN IQI2 MADE INTO LAW JOFFRE’S PLANS FOR THE 
REFORM OF THE ARMY. HE CLEARED IT OF POLITICS AND FAVORITISM 





GENERAL JOSEPH JACQUES CESAIRE JOFFRE 


WHO PREPARED THE FRENCH ARMY TO MEET WHAT HE CONSIDERED THE INEVITABLE 
CONFLICT AND IS NOW DIRECTING THE MACHINE HE CREATED 
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COMMANDING THE ARMIES OF THE NORTH 
“FOCH IS THE GREATEST STRATEGIST IN EUROPE, AND 
THE HUMBLEST ——JOFFRE 
Pau, Galliéni, Castelnau, and other great 
military chiefs were present. Upon one 
point the facts were plain. France could 


GENERAL CASTELNAU 
JOFFRE’S FIRST ACT AS GENERALISSIMO WAS TO 
MAKE CASTELNAU THE FIRST SUB-CHIEF OF THE 
GENERAL STAFF 
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GENERAL GALLIENI 


ONE OF JOFFRE’S ASSOCIATES IN THE REJUVENATION 
OF THE FRENCH ARMY 


not reply to this German challenge by any 


numerical increase. Already she had vir- 
tually all her available men enrolled. Here 
was the tragedy of the French situation— 
the unpleasant fact that Germany’s popu- 
lation was one third larger than her own. 
The practical result was that Germany, to 
keep up her large forces, drew only 59 per 
cent. of her effective young men into the 
army, whereas France drew 82 per cent. 
Hence Germany, economically and com- 
mercially, already had a great advantage 
over France. No, poor France had no 
more young men to draw upon; there was 
only one thing that she could do. Both 
Germany and France kept their young 
men two years in active service, except the 
cavalry and artillery, for which the Ger- 
man period was three. The only way 
that France could get more men into the 
standing army was to increase the time of 
service from two years to three; in this 
way, without increasing the total number 
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GENERAL PAU 


THE ONE-ARMED VETERAN OF 1870, ONE OF THE 
FIRST TO DISCERN THE MILITARY GENIUS OF JOFFRE 


of soldiers, she would have just one third 
more men instantly ready for war. In 
brief, this would give France an army on 
the frontier of about 600,000, against 
Germany’s 820,000; enough, Joffre ad- 
vised, to hold back the German masses in 
that first critical month. This is the 
meaning of this famous “three-years’ law,” 
which figured so largely in the press a 
couple of years ago. The change meant 
large expenditures and a cruel sacrifice for 
France; taking these young men out of the 
business and industrial life of the nation 
for another year would weaken the coun- 
try economically, still more to the advan- 
tage of Germany. France had the alterna- 
tive of this three-years’ law, however, or 
national ruin. It was characteristic of the 
new France that, despite the opposition 
of certain radical elements, the nation 
determined to make the sacrifice. This 
three-years’ law, in the opinion of most 
military experts, is what saved the day. 
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GENERAL DUBAIL 
WHOSE DEFENSE OF VERDUN BROKE UP THE ORIG- 


INAL GERMAN PLAN TO TRAP AND DESTROY THE FRENCH 
ARMY 
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How pitiful now look the speeches, the 
books, and the newspaper articles written 
at that time against it! 

“There is something,” said the preamble 
to this law, “which dominates all con- 
tingencies, which triumphs over all hesita- 


man army, with its paws fairly on Paris, 
suddenly wheeled and met the greatest 
defeat Germany has suffered since Napol- 
eon, the villagers about Auteuil, where 
Joffre has his home, came and covered the 
steps to his house with flowers. This was 


JOFFRE AND MILLERAND, THE MAKERS OF THE NEW FRENCH ARMY 


tions, which governs and decides the 
individual and collective impulses of a 
great and noble democracy such as ours, 
namely, the resolute will to live strong and 
free and to remain mistress of our des- 
tinies.”’ This fine spirit, manifesting itself 
in Joffre, Millerand, Poincaré, and others, 
is what made France powerful in those early 
September days. After the successful Ger- 


the first silent tribute from the people of 
France to the man—one of themselves— 
who had saved the nation. It marked 
not only their gratitude for the past but 
their confidence for the future. As the 
peasants of Rivesaltes, Joffre’s old home, 
say: “What should we fear, even if 
France is at war? Haven’t we got our 
Joffre?” 
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GREAT RIVER 


WAR ON THE MISSISSIPPI 


FOURTEEN HUNDRED MILES OF EARTH DEFENSES AGAINST AN ENEMY THAT 
HEEDS NO RULES OF WAR—A STRUGGLE THAT SAPS THE 
RICHES AND STRENGTH OF THE COUNTRY 


BY 


GEORGE MARVIN 


HE great river always declares 

war before beginning open 

hostilities. It gets the Weath- 

er Bureau to do the declar- 

ing. Sometimes a week, some- 
times two or three weeks, or even a month 
beforehand, the declaration is made. All 
along 3,000 miles of battlefront the de- 
fenders have certain warning. 

But once started, the river obeys no 
rules of war. No Huns of Asia were ever 
so merciless as the sullen “Father of 
Waters” and his tributary allies as they 
sweep out of the North on their irresistible 
way to the sea. Not one of the states 
along the path of their recurrent raids has 
its neutrality respected. Blindly and far 
more ruthlessly than the invaders of Bel- 


gium, the river attacks all humanity, com- 
batants and non-combatants alike, rec- 
ognizing no rights of property. No lives, 
houses, or churches are immune. 

Von Kluck’s gray torrent of Germans 
poured out of the Rhine provinces over 
neutral Belgium and hostile France, de- 
molishing towns and wrecking husbandry 
right up to the gates of Paris. That hu- 
man flood happened once in forty-four 
years. In the same period the great river 
allies, Mississippi, Ohio, and Missouri, have 
annually threatened peaceful millions living 
on their banks. Fourteen times since 
1874, while peace has been maintained in 
Europe, have these _half-civilized rivers 
declared unprovoked war and devastated 
areas along their fertile valleys many times 
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THE BELEAGUERED CITY OF BELLAIRE, O. 
“INVASION BY FOREIGN NATIONS IS AN UNCERTAIN POSSIBILITY : INVASION BY FLOODS IS AN ABSOLUTELY 
CERTAIN FACT 
greater in extent than the whole territory The European Allies were prepared for 
covered by the German inundation of last Germany’s invasion and stopped it. The 
August from Liége to the Marne. United States, almost as unprepared for 
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THE SEAPORT OF CAIRO, ILL. 


PART OF THE FORTY-MILE-WIDE INLAND OCEAN WHICH IN 1913 SEPARATED THE WESTERN SHORE OF KENTUCKY 
FROM THE EASTERN COASTLINE OF MISSOURI 





GREAT RIVER 








A CREVASSE 
THE RIVER BREAKING THROUGH THE LEVEE DEFENSES 


the river’s fourteen serious incursions as 
they have been and are for a not impossible 
foreign invasion, have never stopped one 
yet. Invasion across the Atlantic by 
foreign nations is an uncertain possibility; 
invasion by floods within our borders is an 
absolutely certain fact. The people of this 
country, aghast at the cost of militarism 
in Europe, go on paying, year after year, 
indemnities of millions of dollars exacted 
by the militarism of their rivers. These in- 
demnities are a sheer loss. 

The Government has “whittled the hills 
of Panama” and dug and governed a clear 
waterway through foreign soil to link the 
oceans together. Yet in the very heart of 
its own territory its arterial waterways re- 
main misgoverned and uncontrolled. 

We have spent ten years and $350,000,000 
in Panama. We shall all benefit thereby. 
It is time and money well spent. The 


same time and money wisely spent would 
bring enduring peace along our rich river 
valleys. The money thrown away all these 
years into hostile flood waters would have 
bought that peace twice over. Thirty-one 
out of the forty-eight states would benefit 
directly from such a peace. Indirectly 
we should all benefit from it. But that is 


another story. This is the story of the 
recurrent war and its waging. Why we 
are still at war, the extent of our unpre- 
paredness, and the terms of peace will be 
taken up in subsequent articles. 


Mr. A——, of Helena, Ark., picked 
up his morning paper in New York and 
read this “‘ special flood bulletin ” from the 
Weather Bureau at Washington: 


The river situation will be critical from Cairo 
to the mouth of the Mississippi. If the levees 
hold, the floods will doubtless be the greatest 

















THE DEBRIS OF BATTLE 
A BARN CARRIED HALF A MILE, BANKED WITH SILT, AND HALF DESTROYED 
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mind of a reservist 
called to the colors, 
if you substitute 
for the emotion for 
the flag and all it 
represents the sim- 
ilar emotions of 
local patriotism 
and intense  self- 
interest. 

As his train ran 
south through Jer- 
sey and westward 
across Pennsyl- 
vania he noticed, 
through = rain- 
blurred = window- 











MAROONED IN THE WAR 


of which the Government has record. The 
water now in sight is sufficient to give Memphis 
considerably more than 40 feet within the next 


ten days. At Helena a stage considerably 
above 50 feet is indicated. 

April 3, 1913 

Mr. A-——— owns real estate behind the 


Helena levees and is interested in a big 
development project at Elaine, five miles 
inland on the Frisco Railroad. He packed 
his bag and took the afternoon train back 
to Arkansas. As he did so he was exactly 
in the situation and in the frame of 


ZONE panes, water stand- 
ing in the meadows 
and sluicing down the ruts of red clay 
roads. In the hills, when his express 
roared over steel bridge-girders, he caught 
glimpses below of swirling yellow streams 
hurrying onward. The enemy was mob- 
ilizing. 

Mr. A—— remembered the campaign of 
the year before when the river had honor- 
ably declared war in the same way. He 
had read the declaration that time right 
at the front, in the Helena paper, ten days 
before the main assault struck his city. 
And the Weather Bureau then, eleven days 

ahead, had hit the 








NON-COMBATANTS 


WHO SUFFER DANGER, LOSS, PRIVATION, AND DISEASE AS DO THE VICTIMS 
OF THE EUROPEAN WAR IN SERVIA, POLAND, AND BELGIUM, AND WHOSE RELIEF 
SWELLS BY SEVERAL MILLIONS THE INDEMNITIES PAID BY THE STATE AND NATION 


TO THE MILITARISM OF THE RIVERS 





flood height almost 
exactly. “ Fifty-five 
feet five inches on 
the gauge,”’ said the 
weather scout on 
April 11th. And 
on the morning of 
April 22d the riv- 
er’s insatiable mud- 
dy lips ate up on 
the white gauge to 
55.3, just one-sixth 
of a foot below the 
warning. 

But the 1912 
campaign was 
fought in February, 
when the Missis- 
sippi Valley was full 
of clouds and dark- 
ness and rain and 

































local causes of 
floods. TheWeather 
Bureau simply cor- 
roborated local im- 
pressions then, ad- 
ding scientific ac- 
curacy. This time, 
when A— got 
back to his native 
town, he found the 
valley bathed in 
April sunshine, the 
river flowing its ap- 
pointed way within 
its banks. Two 
weeks of bright, 
sunny weather fol- 
lowed, with the ex- 
ception of one day 
in Arkansas and across the way in Missis- 
sippi as the records will show. But all 
this time, in between the two beleaguered 
states, the river kept rising day after day 
until it topped the banks, rimmed, and 
then broke over, the levees. Heroic work 
night and day by the defenders kept the 
river out of the city. 

The people all along that section of the 
river have very strongly the impression 
that they were then attacked, and are 
continually being menaced, from afar. 
What happened in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Indiana _be- 
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THE PATH OF THE INVADER 


around Mr.A——’s sand-bags crowning the 
Helena levees chewed away the crumb- 
ling banks of the St. Francis Basin up- 
stream in Missouri and roared through the 
crevasse at Hymelia, in Mississippi, down- 
stream, ran out of trout brooks in the 
southwest corner of New York, rose in 
springs in the North Carolina mountains, 
or drained from arid lands in New Mexico 
on the Santa Fé trail. Melting snows in the 
forests of Yellowstone Park and melting 
ice in the lakes of northern Minnesota 
annually send their marching contingents 





tween March 23 
and March 27, 
1913, all but ob- 
literated Helena, 
Ark. It all but ob- 
literated Cairo, Ill., 
at the head of the 
Delta where the 
Ohio flows into the 
Mississippi. And 
far down at the 
other end of the 
Delta, a thousand 
miles south by the 
windings of the 
river,it nearly made 
a panic-stricken 
Venice out of New 
Orleans. 

The brown waters 
that came to lap 











AFTER THE BATTLE 


HOW THE BED OF A CREVASSE LOOKS AFTER THE RIVER HAS CARRIED THE 
LEVEE ENTRENCHMENTS, AND AFTER THE WATER HAS SUBSIDED. THE RECURRING 
LOSS IN LAND VALUES, CROPS, AND BUILDINGS PUTS A HEAVY HANDICAP ON THE 
WHOLE FLOOD COUNTRY 









UPPER PIC- 
TURE: REFUGEES 
ON THE LEVEE; 
ANENGINEER 
AND HIS SECTION 
GANG'S EFFORTS 
TO HOLD THE 
RAILROAD 
AGAINST THE 


RIVER; AND THE 











CITIZENS OF 
CARO; IBL., 
KEEPING THE 
ENEMY OUT OF 
THEIR CITY 
WITH THE WA- 
TER 54 FEET 
ABOVE THE 
NORMAL LEVEL 
(LOWER PIC- 
TURE) 























FIGHTING THE RIVER 


FIFTEEN HUNDRED MEN WORKING NIGHT AND DAY TO HOLD THE LEVEE AT REMY, LA., 
IN I913——A PART OF THE THOUSANDS WHO ARE ANNUALLY “DRAFTED TO THE COLORS” IN 
DEFENSE OF THEIR LIVES AND PROPERTY ALONG THE BANKS OF THE MISSISSIPPI AND ITS 
TRIBUTARIES 
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to steal away soil from a dozen riparian 
states and with it make new land out in the 
Gulf of Mexico. Of the water that damages 
the lower Mississippi Valley region less than 
one per cent. comes from the states damaged 
by these floods. 

When the engineer at the War Depart- 
ment drew his careful lines to indicate the 
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same lines. They surrounded all the war 
chart of Europe, reaching from Ireland 
far to the east of Warsaw, and overlapping 
from K6nigsberg in East Prussia clear 
across the Mediterranean on to the African 
coast. 

These are some of the reasons why what 
is alluded to in Congressional debates as 














“ LOUVAIN’ 


, 


MAIN STREET, DAYTON, O., SHOWING THE VANDALISM OF THE INVADING RIVERS WHICH 
SWEPT ACROSS OHIO AND INDIANA IN 1913, DOING $300,000,000 WORTH OF DAMAGE IN THOSE 


STATES ALONE 


entire drainage basin of the Mississippi 
River (page 58), more than half the total 
area, 59 per cent. to be exact, of the coun- 
try was left outside. Inside the lines are 
1,240,050 square miles. This is the extent 
of the country involved in the periodical 
invasion of the United States. It repre- 
sents an enormous concentration, a vast 
field of operations. 

On a map of Europe drawn to the same 
scale the same obliging engineer traced the 





the ‘“ Mississippi problem” is an interstate 
problem. To call it “ Mississippi’ is 
merely to give to a problem which involves 
the waterways of thirty-one states the 
name of its most formidable part. 

The enormous extent of the territory 
draining into and through the Mississippi 
Valley partially explains the recurrence 
of flood. The Mississippi River with its 
more than fifty tributaries forms a drain- 
age system 13,000 miles long. Adequate 
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for normal purposes, abnormal conditions 
simply overtax this drainage system in its 
present condition. Abnormal conditions, 
then, constitute the other main ingredient 
in the causes of war and explain the 
river’s grievance. Just as over-population 
and congestion in cramped boundaries 
drove Japan to war in 1904 and helped 
to drive Germany to war in 1914, so in the 
late winter and early spring each year 
inadequate provision for the run-off of 
melting snows and pouring rains makes 
marauding enemies out of peaceful friends 
and allies. 

The Weather Bureau at Washington, 
which announces the rivers’ intentions un- 
failingly, explains very clearly the reasons 
for their lawlessness. On the east the 
enormous drainage area, just described, 
is buttressed by the continuous chain of 
the Appalachians. Against their east- 
ward face most of the moisture carried by 
winds from the Atlantic is driven and 
drains back eastward to the sea. Simi- 
larly, on the western slopes of the Rockies, 
which wall in the other side of the Missis- 
sippi basin, Pacific winds drop the greater 
load of their rains to make westward- 
flowing streams. In the landlocked North, 
though small showers occur from airs 
blowing over the Great Lakes, there is no 
source of serious flood grievance. From 
the south and southwest spring winds, 
heavy with moisture, draw up unimpeded 
through the long river valleys of the con- 
tinent. The Weather Bureau’s charts of 
every big flood year since 1874 show that 
the invariable direct cause of war in the 
valleys of the Mississippi and its main 
confluents is the ‘‘southwest storm,” so- 
called because it is first observed in definite 
formation over the southwestern part 
of the country where it has moved in from 
the Caribbean, the central Pacific, and 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Thus we have a grand vicious circle of 
physical law. The Gulf of Mexico, which 
ultimately must receive back the rainfall 
of this wide area laden with the burden of 
silt it has levied from unwilling tributary 
states, is itself the source of that rainfall. 

Extraordinarily consistent is the “south- 
west storm.” It always follows a north- 
east track, covering the lower valleys of 


the Missouri and upper Mississippi, the 
entire watershed of the Ohio River, and 
the long western tributaries south of Cairo. 
These storms are almost invariably pre- 
ceded by falling, snow-melting tempera- 
tures and followed by deluges of rain as the 
colder air of their inland journey precipi- 
tates reservoirs of moisture from their 
heavy clouds. Every stage of their ad- 
vance is watched and reported by the 
scouts of the Weather Bureau, and by the 
precipitation along its route the Bureau’s 
experts at Washington can accurately 
foretell just what the river will do: whether 
there is to be armed neutrality or open war. 

Ordinary spring rains are apt to fill the 
Ohio and Mississippi bank-full. In 1912, 
six southwest storms in succession within 
a period of nineteen days fell upon the 
bank-full lower Mississippi and sluiced off 
the frozen ground of the Ohio’s tributaries. 

In 1913 four of these storms hit the Ohio 
Valley between the afternoon of March 
23d and the morning of March 27th, liter- 
ally soaking the states of Ohio, Indiana, 
and the adjacent territory with practically 
continuous torrential rains. In 1912, a 
flood unprecedented in volume was the 
river's answer. In 1913, a tidal wave swept 
through Zanesville, Columbus, Dayton, 
and Cincinnati, almost joined hands with 
a Missouri crest, also on the war-path, 
clear across the junction city of Cairo, and 
then made high-water records on almost 
every river gauge between Cairo and the 
Gulf, the exceptions being due to the break- 
ing of levees.and consequent local lowering 
of the flood plane. 

Both years were exceptional. But simi- 
lar weather conditions have produced 
similar river results in 1907, 1903, and 
five times in the decade preceding. Similar 
weather conditions may confidently be 
expected in the future. They are inevit- 
able. No man-devised expedient can ever 
affect this ultimate cause of floods. The 
river’s periodical grievance will go on for- 
ever as certainly as spring follows winter, 
as certainly as moisture, like smoke, “‘goes 
upward, as man is born to trouble.” 

What man can do is to deal with his con- 
tinental drainage system. He can perfect 
it. He has made a peaceful union of 
oceans by severing two continents to make 
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SHOWING THE EXTENT 
OF THE FORTIFICATIONS 
(LEVEES) AND BREAKS 
MADE IN THE LEVEES BY 
THE FLOODS OF 1912 





THE WAR ZONE 


DRAINAGE BASIN OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, IN- 
CLUDING 31 STATES, A MILLION AND A QUARTER 
SQUARE MILES IN AREA, A TERRITORY GREATER IN 
EXTENT THAN THAT INCLUDED IN ALL THE EURO- 
PEAN THEATRES OF WAR 


a channel for their waters. The same 
amount of trouble will keep the waters of 
the Mississippi off the best part of his 
continent, peacefully in their channels. 
When the southwest storms have done 
their work and war has been declared, 
fighting begins promptly in the upper 
tributaries. In 1913 the rivers really 
jumped across Ohio and Indiana. The 
Muskingum, Scioto, and Miami charged 
across those states as the Germans did 
across Belgium. In the same way the 
Kaw and Kansas fell upon Kansas and 
Missouri in 1903. But when the main 
column of the Ohio, absorbing its con- 
fluent streams, reached the Mississippi 
at Cairo it encountered determined resist- 
ance from that point to the Gulf. For 
two generations most of the Delta along 
this hostile border has been an entrenched 
camp, levees taking the place of trenches. 
People who live outside of territory sub- 
ject to periodical inundation have only 
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THE ‘‘ DELTA” 


SHOWING THE TERRI- 
TORY INUNDATED BY THE 
FLOOD OF 1913. THIS IS 
THE PERIODICAL BELGIUM 
OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
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Courtesy of fhe United States Weather Bureau 


‘THE TRAIL OF THE “SOUTHWEST STORM” 


WHICH MAKES THE FLOODS. 


FIGURES ON THE RADIAL LINES ARE BAROMETRIC READINGS, SHADING SHOWS 


PRECIPITATION IN INCHES, AND THE NUMBERS ON THE STORM TRACK ARE DATES OF THE MONTH 


a very faint idea of what constitutes a 
flood. A flood of the Mississippi is really 
a series of disasters, starting up the Mis- 
souri or Ohio but reaching maximum pro- 
‘portions at the junction city of Cairo. 
At a point about a mile below Cairo, the 
Ohio, normally about a mile wide, and the 
Mississippi, half a mile in width, flow to- 
gether. In flood-time a great tide sweeps 
across their containing levees until an 
inland sea, sometimes forty miles in width, 
separates the western shore of Kentucky 
from the eastern edge of Missouri, cover- 
ing the southern tip of Illinois. But that 
water is not finally disposed of there. It 
has to crowd back into the narrow channel 
of the Mississippi and work its way down 
to break through other levees at points 
below. Thus the same body of water 
passes on down a thousand miles of wind- 
ing river, bringing disaster in turn to one 
community after another, during a period 
of a month or even six weeks of uninter- 
rupted peril. 

One of the reasons that people living in 





immune states fail to grasp the gravity and 
magnitude of a Mississippi flood is their 
ignorance of its process. Instead of the 
popular impression of water rising and 
rushing quickly out to the Gulf, the crest 
of a flood, like the crest of a wave, moves 
steadily downstream, attacking towns and 
cities along its course. When Hickman, 
Ky., is fighting for its life, Natchez 
is going about its business on a normal 
river. When only capillary attraction 
and prayers in the churches seem to keep 
the Mississippi out of New Orleans, the 
American Egyptians at Cairo (you must 
say “Kayrow” in Illinois or be regarded 
with suspicion) are cleaning the Nile mud 
out of their streets and changing back from 
a seaport toa river town. But it is all the 
same flood. 

Like every silt-bearing stream, the Mis- 
sissippi builds its own banks higher than 
the surrounding country. For with every 
overflow the heavier burden of the soil in 
solution is dropped nearest to the over- 
flowed channel. All the drainage, there- 
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Courtesy of the United States Weather Bureau 


THE RIVER’S GRIEVANCE 


WHY THE OHIO DECLARED WAR IN 1913. 


THE UNPRECEDENTED RAINFALL OF MARCH 23 TO MARCH 27, 


INCLUSIVE, 1913, WHICH BROUGHT ABOUT THE TIDAL WAVE IN THE VALLEY OF THE OHIO AND ITS TRIBUTARIES 


AND LATER IN THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI 


fore, from these automatically formed 
watersheds flows at first east and west 
away from the main channel, only to be 
caught up later by tributary rivers and 

ought back again to the parent stream 
t a point many miles to the south. 

With an extraordinary exactness, war 
conditions, as we are reading about them 
now, are produced in flood-time over most 
of that thousand-mile front from Cairo to 
the Gulf and very frequently in the ex- 
tended theatres of river warfare reaching 
up into Kansas and Pennsylvania. The 
railroads in the states attacked, often the 
heaviest losers, suspend their passenger 
and freight services and turn their armies 
of employees into organized corps to fight, 
to repair, or to relieve distress. The 
United States Army sends its engineers 
and commissary officers out to take charge 
of construction and supply problems a good 
deal more complicated than those which 
might be created by an invasion of Mexico. 


The Red Cross provides its units as in 
war-time. Business stops, traffic stops, 
regular living stops. Communities pass 
under a kind of martial law. Every able- 
bodied man, from convict to bank presi- 
dent, is pressed into service. 

And the river wins nearly every time. 
It never bluffs. Every time it exacts and 
gets its tribute of ruin, and claims its 
heavy indemnity of loss; but not without 
some magnificent fighting. 

The front pages of flood-time newspapers 
from New Orleans, Memphis, St. Louis, 
and Pittsburgh at first glance look very 
much the way papers in Philadelphia, 
New York, and Boston did last August 
and September. Every journal has its 
“correspondents at the front.’ Change 
“trenches” to “levees;’’ change “Uhlans,” 
“Germans,” “divisions,” etc., to “river,” 
“water,” “levees,” “crest,” etc., and the 
rest of the language in flood-time is about 
the same as that in war-time. 
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For example, one man telegraphs his 
paper from Cairo, IIl., March 31st: 


The crest this morning was 5.31 and the 
river still rising. Seven companies of the 
Illinois Guard detrained at 7 A.M. 


’ Another man wires from Evansville, 
Ind.: 


The Illinois Central embankment on the 
Indiana side of the Wabash broke this morning, 
letting a wall of water through into the lower 
Wabash Valley, which swept farmhouses and 
buildings to destruction. Five thousand feet 
of track was ripped out of the Louisville and 
Nashville, cutting us off from the North and 
West. 
Natchez, April 26th. 
Artonish levee at Deer Park, 50 miles below 
here, went out last night. About 20,000 acres 
are under water. Streets of Natchez are 
crowded with cattle and refugees coming from 
places back of Vidalia. 


Kansas City, June rst. 
Stage of. water 35 feet and still increasing 


7 Om; 





LAND OF THE INTERIOR 








rapidly. Twenty thousand people made home- 
less and all the horrors and dangers of a terrible 
flood confront this community. All public 
utilities except the gas companies have been 
put out of service. Sixteen out of seventeen 
bridges over the Kaw are down. Business 
generally demoralized. 


The Army engineer directing a regiment 
of 1,500 Negroes at Remy, La., sends 
word to headquarters at Baton Rouge 
that, after holding his advanced lines by 
desperate work for two nights and a day 
against persistent attacks from the river— 
which “‘shifted and whirled in closer and 
closer, until the sucking pools undermined 
us and toppled fifteen feet of old levee, 
sacks and all, into the river’’—he is com- 
pelled to fall back to a secondary position 
behind a new levee rampart, still several 
inches below flood level, which his bat- 
talions are sweating to bring to grade in 
time. And in the same New Orleans paper 
which prints this dispatch appears a call 
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Courtesy of the United States Weather Bureau 


HOW THE RAIN FALLS 


NORMAL ANNUAL PRECIPITATION IN THE DRAINAGE AREA OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 
GULF DROP THEIR BURDEN OF MOISTURE AS THEY DRAW NORTHEASTWARD OVER THE INCREASINGLY COLDER 


WARM WINDS FROM THE 
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I. WHAT THE RIVER DOES TO THE RAILROADS 


BEFORE THE FLOOD. PENNSYLVANIA LINES IN COMMISSION MARCH 24, 1913. THIS CHART SHOWS THE 
RAIL POWER OF ONE OF THE FORCES ALLIED AGAINST THE FLOODS 


for help from a division commander fur- 
ther upstream who says that his army of 
laborers have been “fighting the river 
waters for three days on less than half 
rations.” 

Here is Quartermaster- General Nor- 
moyle, U. S. A., directing his forces from 
successive headquarters at Hickman, Ky., 
Memphis, Tenn., and Baton Rouge, La., 
and reporting to General Wood, his Chief 
of Staff at Washington: 


There are some 1,500 refugees at this point 
(Memphis). At Hickman there are at present 
2,800 refugees and more coming in daily. 
Steamer Nokomis from St. Louis with 20,000 
rations for Hickman has been sent in charge of 
Captain Logan to relieve distress along the 
Arkansas line. 


Relief work well in hand. All people in 
danger now rescued and are being fed according 
toneeds. At least 7,000 residents flooded out of 
this district. Feeding 2,000 people in Charles- 
town and East Prairie, including about 500 
from New Madrid. Made inspection trip 
across country 12 miles east of here yesterday 
in gasolene boat, . . . etc. 


Your wire (to Lieutenant Hanna) request- 
ing 500 tents. Sorry have not a single tent 
left here. I realize necessity for tentage but we 


must remember that we also have 25,000 to 
look after on the levees in the lowlands. As 





your camps are on high ground it is hoped that 
committees will utilize permanent shelter 
there. 

Torras crevasse now backing into Morganza 
and down to neighborhood of Livonia. Every 
effort is being made to get people out of coun- 
try. Estimated that about 5,000 head of stock 
and 10,000 people left in danger zone to be 
supplied by me. 


When, in March, 1913, there fell on the 
Ohio watershed in less than four days more 
than four months’ rainfall, the railroads 
in that territory, and thereafter down both 
banks of the Mississippi, were scrambled 
like eggs. Land where highways, electric 
lines, and railroads had been constructed 
became the beds of rapids and lakes. And 
this was a new kind of lake—lakes tra- 
versed by rushing currents so powerful 
that during the zenith of their existence 
no ordinary boats could live in them. One 
of these terrific lakes tore out a 60-foot 
steel girder from a railway bridge at Dela- 
ware, O., carried it downstream a quarter of 
a mile, and left it on a hillside. 

In peace-time a great many railroads 
try to serve this alluvial country. The 
experience of the Pennsylvania, here cited, 
is not unusual. It is typical of every 
railroad in a big flood fight. In 1913, its 
lines in Ohio and Indiana were literally 
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Il. 
AFTER THE FLOOD INVASION. 


WHAT THE RIVER DOES TO THE RAILROADS 
BREAKS SHOW WHERE THE TRACK WAS PUT ENTIRELY OUT OF COMMISSION. 


ALLIES COMMUNICATIONS DESTROYED MARCH 28, 1913 


shot to pieces. Seventy-four steel bridges 
were either entirely destroyed or made un- 
safe for the passage of trains. Tracks and 
embankments were wiped out, passenger 
and freight trains marooned, and the tele- 
graph and telephone systems put out of 
commission. And at the same time, auto- 
matically, about a million and a _ half 
human souls became dependent upon what 
was left of the railroad to bring them the 
help they needed. 

So the railroad went to work and organ- 
ized a general staff in Pittsburgh. There 
were no eight-hour days after that, no 
coming home in the evening, no meals 
with the family. A railroad army of 
61,000 men was washed back on to its 
haunches, its companies and regiments 
isolated. But that army took the field 
just the same, and fought just as pluckily 
and, at the height of the flood, against 
just as heavy odds as any of the troops ° 
now engaged in Flanders or Poland. 

Talk to the men who were in that fight 
if you think this statement is an exaggera- 
tion. The enemy in this case was a nat- 
ural force instead of a body of armed men. 
But no fanatical corps of French or English 
or Germans could have fought so re- 
lentlessly, inscrutably, mercilessly. The 
flood’s object is plain destruction, blind 


fury exerted against animate or inanimate 
objects. Like a living, hating creature it 
charges everything in its path, sullen, im- 
placable, irresistible. 

For the first thirty-six hours every man 
in the railroad and the citizen armies, 
fighting tireless waters in Ohio and Indiana, 
was on constant duty. After that they 
averaged about eighteen hours a day in- 
dividually until the danger was over. 

Down the Mississippi Delta, from Cape 
Girardeau to New Orleans, the first-line 
flood-fighting is organized by levee dis- 
tricts. There are twenty-two of them in 
that territory and altogether their de- 
fenders hold 1,493.3 miles of levees on both 
sides of the river, protecting 26,569 square 
miles of the richest land on the continent. 
Very frequently the defense is directed by 
the levee boards which tax their local 
districts for the maintenance of its pro- 
tection and employ resident engineers to 
keep up the works in times of peace and 
to direct the fight against the river when 
it comes swirling down the valley. 

The Delta archives make a great epic 
of these fights. We shall have a lot to 
say later on about these and other phases 
of the levee boards’ activities. Most of 
them have traditions reaching back over 
many campaigns. Our friend A and his 
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fellow Helenes had five and a half miles of 
Arkansan front to hold, and with true 
Greek spirit they held it—held it like a 
Thermopyle some of the time with the 
water higher than the levees. But the 
river, balked by their sand bags, broke 
through a few miles below and nearly 
wiped out the boom town of Elaine, which 
had only two years before been patiently 
created by citizens of Helena out of the 
wilderness made by former floods. 

Across the river old Major D , the 
veteran of many a long river fight, com- 
mands nearly a hundred miles of the best 
levees in the valley. Riding along them in 
peace-time they look like the fortifications 
of Verdun, so broad and massive they are. 
When high water comes down the river 
the thousands of taxpayers @ the Yazoo 
Basin, who have been growling against the 
Major’s tribute money, rise up and call 
him blessed. For those ramparts, which 
have set a standard in levee construction, 
have resisted every attack of the Missis- 
sippi’s record invasions. The Major di- 
vided his ninety-eight and a half miles 
of fortified front into ten divisions, as- 
signing to each a reliable citizen high-water 
fighter. As chief of staff he remained 
constantly in the Levee Board office at 
Clarksdale, and during the ten days of 
active fighting was never once out of the 
sound of a telephone night or day, except 
for the few minutes spent in walking be- 
tween his office and his lodgings. 

“| believe,’ he wrote afterward in his 
report, “that no general ever fought a 
battle with a more faithful and reliable 
army than was under command of the 
chief engineer in this high-water fight.” 

The tops of Major D——’s standard de- 
fenses cleared every assault by more than 
two feet. But the enemy dug for him, 
as troops do in siege operations. The 
river attacks in force straight ahead at the 
breastworks in charge after charge. But 
it also attacks its enemies’ positions by 
mining under them. The former attack 
is the straight rise of the river, and so 
terrifying and irresistible does the assault 
become to the defender that men have 
sometimes crossed the river and cut the 
opposite levees, upstream from their own 
positions, so as to divert theenemy’s attack. 
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Against such human allies of the river the 
men who are working to save their own 
dykes keep armed sentinels patroling them, 
with orders to shoot any one approaching 
the levees at night from the river side unless 
they can satisfactorily account for them- 
selves. 

But the most dreaded attack is the un- 
seen underground work of flood water. As 
the stream rises, its lateral pressure against 
its retaining banks increases enormously. 
Subjected to this pressure even the stan- 
dard levee reveals imperfections. Water 
seeps into gopher holes, along the roots of 
rotting, hidden tree stumps, or insinuates 
by the weak foundations of bad levee con- 
struction. 

First evidences of this unseen attack 
occur in sloughing banks of levees on their 
reverse, inland slope, or in what are called 
“sand-boils.” In the latter case river 
water under high pressure filters through 
strata under the levee foundation and, 
seeking to find its own level again inside 
the dyke, breaks through the surface at 
first like a small, clear spring. Sometimes 
these dreaded springs arise as far as a 
quarter of a mile inland from the levee, 
but generally within a hundred yards of 
the embankment. Both of these insidious 
attacks are countered in the same way by 
the defenders. Heavy bags of soil are 
piled on top of the sloughing area or banked 
up around the edges of the ‘‘sand-boil.” 
When this action is taken promptly and 
sufficient weight can be brought to bear to 
equalize the river’s pressure, the enemy is 
balked. But unless the defenders are 
prompt when untiring muddy water begins 
to appear in a “‘sand-boil,’’ or wet dirt slides 
down from the crest of the levee into the 
sloughed area below it—then, suddenly, 
the river comes through. 

That moment is a dramatic one in these 
stubborn battles. The break, in river 
parlance, is called a “crevasse’’ and the 
story of the crevasses of the Mississippi 
make up the story of the unending war. A 
big crevasse is one of the impressive things 
in Nature. How impressive it is may be 
realized from this careful statement: With 
the exception of the Grand Cajfion of the 
Colorado, Niagara Falls is the most im- 
pressive thing in American landscape: Just 


























PRZEMYSL AND THE MAZURIAN 


double the amount of water that goes over 
the Falls at Niagara, per minute or hour, 
roared through the famous Nita Crevasse. 
At Beulah, Mississippi, water topped the 
sand-bags on April 17, 1912, and within 
two hours the crevasse was 3,000 feet wide 
and a new-born river, deep enough to float 
seagoing steamers, was flowing through it. 

Nothing canbe more appalling than great 
bodies of water in motion. Those who 
have seen towering seas loom high over 
the decks of a floundering steamer in mid- 
ocean, those who have watched from below 
a whole green river come toppling over the 
Canadian Falls, may know how these 
dwellers by the river feel when, over the 
tops of their last sand-bags, they watch 
the yellow Mississippi still rising or, miles 
away inland, hear the ominous roar of a 
big crevasse. 


INDEMNITIES PAID TO THE RIVER 


Governor Cox of Ohio estimated that the 
population affected by the 1913 flood in 
Ohio alone numbered 1,250,000 souls and 
that the direct money loss was about 
$300,000,000. The United States Weather 
Bureau estimates that the total loss caused 
by the flood of 1912 from St. Louis to New 
Orleans exceeded $78,000,000, and this is 
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irrespective of the losses sustained that 
year by the railroads outside the Mississippi 
Valley, which were nevertheless directly 
affected by its floods. 

Damages capable of being estimated in 
dollars and cents vary in detail a good deal 
in the different big flood years, but they do 
not vary much in degree. It is well within 
the ascertainable and proven records to 
say that the money lost as a result of floods 
on the Mississippi and its main tributaries 
would have built two Panama Canals, and 
half of the loss might have made further 
disastrous floods by this time, if not im- 
possible, at least improbable. This is a 
broad and an emphatic statement, but it 
will be the effort of this series of articles 
to support it. 

The kind of damages that cannot well be 
assessed lies in the effect of recurrent dis- 
asters upon the population of these rich, 
alluvial valleys. They lie in small invest- 
ments annihilated; in the discouragement 
of men who, having struggled to get a 
home and a living for themselves and their 
families, see all that they have so patiently 
accomplished swept away. The river not 
only saps the levees, it saps the strength, 
the energy, and the ambition, of those who 
live behind them. 


PRZEMYSL AND THE MAZURIAN LAKES 


THE EBB AND FLOW OF THE RUSSIAN TIDE IN POLAND—DISASTER IN THE NORTH 
AND SUCCESS IN THE SOUTH—THE STRATEGIC VALUE OF GERMAN 
GAINS IN NORTH POLAND BALANCED AGAINST RUSSIAN 
ADVANTAGES GAINED AGAINST AUSTRIA 


OLAND is a glorified see-saw. 


One end extends over the 
northern swamps and _ lakes 
which lie across the East 
Prussian border. The other 


end reaches into the passes of the Car- 
pathians. The fulcrum is at Warsaw. 
Upon this plank balance the best military 
brains and brawn of three nations. 

In studying this eastern theatre of war 
we cannot rightly value events in the south 
without reading them by a northern light. 
Similarly the success or failure of what hap- 


pens on the Russian-German front must 
eventually be determined with regard to 
the situation on the Austrian-Russian 
front. 

Across Poland north and south stretched, 
on the first of April, three distinct lines, 
two of them invisible in geography, but all 
of them vivid in strategy. One line, the 
easternmost, ran from Danzig, on the Baltic 
coast of Prussia, to Cracow, in the Mo- 
ravian Pass of the Carpathian mountains. 
It was the line of Russian desire. The 
central line extended unevenly from Memel 
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THE EASTERN THEATRE OF WAR-—FEBRUARY IST 


AT THIS TIME THE RUSSIAN ARMIES ADVANCING FROM KOVNO AND BIELOSTOCK HAD REACHED THE LINE 
OF THE INSTER RIVER AND THE MAIN DEFENSES OF THE MAZURIAN LAKES CENTERING AT THE GERMAN FORTRESS 
OF LOETZEN. EACH OF THESE ARMIES WAS OPPOSED BY TWO GERMAN ARMY CORPS, WHICH THEY WERE DRIVING 
BACK. IN THE MEANTIME GENERAL VON HINDENBURG CONCENTRATED THREE ARMY CORPS NEAR INSTERBURG 
AND THREE SOUTHEAST OF ALLENSTEIN, THE CONCENTRATION OF THE LATTER BEING SCREENED BY CAVALRY 
DIVISIONS WHICH EXTENDED FROM PLOCK TO JOHANNISBURG. ALONG THE FRONT FROM THE VISTULA RIVER 
TO THE CARPATHIANS SOUTH OF TARNOW ATTACKS AND COUNTER ATTACKS WERE BEING MADE TO HOLD THE 
OPPOSING TROOPS IN POSITION. THE AUSTRIANS, AIDED BY THREE GERMAN CORPS, PREPARED TO TAKE 
THE OFFENSIVE ALL ALONG THE LINE. THE RUSSIANS HAD SUCCEEDED IN PUSHING THROUGH BUKOWINA, NEAR 
THE ROUMANIAN FRONTIER, AND HAD REACHED THE PASSES LEADING INTO HUNGARY IN THAT REGION 


and Tilsit, on the Baltic, to Tarnow, in 
Galicia, 80 miles west of Przemysl. There 
was a big bulge in the north where the 
Germans had pushed eastward round Osso- 
wiec, a corresponding concavity westward, 
where they were held near Lodz and Lowicz, 
west of Warsaw, and a long curve thence 
southeastward again into the Carpathians. 
This was an actual line drawn with in- 
trenching tools by blood and sweat and 





gunpowder. Its waverings came from 
the unequal pressure upon it of armies bal- 
anced against one another. 

Beyond the easternmost border of East 
Prussia the third line reached south through 
Bielostock, and Brest-Litovsk into Buko- 
wina. This was the line of German desire. 

The Germans were trying to straighten 
their actual line into the direction of that 
desired by taking Bielostock and thus, by 
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FEBRUARY 4TH 


ON FEBRUARY 4TH THE GERMANS TOOK THE OFFENSIVE IN EAST PRUSSIA. THEY SENT CAVALRY AROUND 
THE RUSSIAN KOVNO ARMY’S RIGHT FLANK WHICH BLEW UP THE MAIN RAILROAD BRIDGE AT WILWISZKI AND AT 
THE SAME TIME VIGOROUSLY ATTACKED THIS KOVNO ARMY IN FRONT AND ON BOTH FLANKS. THESE OPERATIONS 
FORCED THE RUSSIANS TO RETREAT. THE RUSSIAN ARMY, ADVANCING AGAINST THE MAZURIAN LAKES, AND AT 
THAT TIME MIXED UP IN THIS INTRICATE AREA, WAS ATTACKED BY THE GERMANS FROM THE INSTERBURG CON- 
CENTRATION ON ITS RIGHT FLANK, FROM JOHANNISBURG ON ITS LEFT FLANK, AND BY THE MAZURIAN LAKE GER- 
MAN ARMY CORPS ON ITS FRONT. AFTER A NINE-DAY BATTLE THIS ARMY (THE RUSSIAN TENTH) WAS PRACTICALLY 
DESTROYED AS A MILITARY BODY. THE AUSTRIANS ATTACKED ALL ALONG THE LINE, WHILE IN BUKOWINA THE 
RUSSIANS WERE DRIVEN BACK TO CZERNOWITZ AND ACROSS THE PRUTH RIVER. THIS MOVEMENT HAD SCREENED 
A FORCE ASSEMBLED NEAR SZIGET, WHICH NOW TOOK UP THE ADVANCE ACROSS THE CARPATHIANS TOWARD 
STANISLAU AND HALISZ WITH THE OBJECT OF ENVELOPING THE RUSSIANS’ LEFT WING AND CAPTURING LEMBERG 


The city of Przemysl is built on both 


threatening their communications, compel 
banks of the San River, which is a swift- 


a retirement by the Russians occupying 





Warsaw. They had partially succeeded in 
this objective and were besieging Ossowiec. 
The Russians, trying to straighten their 
lines westward, had succeeded in taking 
Przemysl. Thus Germany’s success in 
the north was balanced against Russian 
success against Austria in the south. 


flowing stream forded with difficulty at 
that point. Like Liége, it straggles over 
several low hills which were crowned with 
cupola forts similar to those in Belgium 
but which were more useful, in this in- 
stance, because of the inability of the Rus- 
sians in the early part of the siege to bring 











sufficiently heavy ordnance against them. 
Its strength was very much increased by 
the construction around it of an intricate 
and well-built line of trench defenses, 
making it at once an entrenched camp and 
a fortress. Its fall was probably eventually 
due to the codperation of American-made 
ordnance with starvation. 

The siege of Przemysl was remarkable 
in several respects. It was the longest in 
modern times; longer than Ladysmith, 
Port Arthur, Adrianople, or Tsingtau. 
It was characterized by extraordinary ac- 
tivity on the part of the garrison, whose 
sorties materially handicapped, and al- 
ways threatened, Russian offensive moves 
into the Dukla and Uzsok passes. During 
the siege, communication with the out- 
side world was almost continuously main- 
tained by wireless and occasionally by 
aeroplanes, which for the first time in war- 
fare carried an appreciable amount of med- 
ical supplies to the relief of the garrison. 

Through its long seven-months’ invest- 
ment, when the rest of Christendom out- 
side of Austria and Russia was struggling 
almost daily with the pronunciation of its 
name, Przemysl (Shem-e-zel) was re- 
lieved for three weeks by the withdrawal 
of Russian troops necessary to oppose the 
German drive on Warsaw in January. It 
was almost immediately surrounded again. 
During the last months of the siege the 
Russians were able to bring much heavier 
ordnance to bear against fortifications 
which had repulsed all previous attacks. 
Some of the material is believed to have 
been made in Pennsylvania and trans- 
ported across the Pacific and by way of the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad into Galicia. With 
their outer works thus carried, a starving 
garrison could not continue longer to hold 
a doomed city. 

Various estimates have been made of 
the strength of the Przemysl garrison, but 
upon the most reliable data it seems that 
although the Austrians were reported to 
have more than one hundred thousand men 
there were never, exclusive of its civil 
population, more than 85,000 armed de- 
fenders within its fortifications. Of these, 
not much more than half were left to 
surrender. 

In the early part of the war Przemysl was 
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of great strategic value to the Austrians 
because of its importance as a railroad cen- 
tre. Based on this point the Austrian 
General Staff had been able (as the chart 
on page 66 shows) to command railroad 
communications from Russia westward into 
Galicia toward Cracow and the principal 
passes through the Carpathians into 
Hungary and Bohemia. When, therefore, 
in January the Russians built their new 
strategic railroad, 60 miles long, connecting 
Lublin, across the San River, with the 
main railroad into Cracow at a point near 
Sandomierz, on the Vistula, they deprived 
Przemysl of its importance as a bar to 
Russian railroad communications toward 
the west. 

Since January, then, shorn of its rail- 
road value, this Austrian fortress contin- 
ued to be a bar to further Russian progress 
in this territory chiefly because it pre- 
vented a thorough-going Russian drive 
across the Carpathian passes in the direc- 
tion of Budapest. Five lines of railroad 
run from the Hungarian capital west and 
northwest through the Carpathians into 
Galicia. Striking at right angles the 
railroad communications now controlled 
by Russia which parallel the great moun- 
tain mass in a curve around it through 
Przemysl toward Cracow, these lines of 
attack are mutually supporting and sev- 
erally and collectively threaten Russia’s 
long left flank. 

Just so long as Austria had in Przemysl 
approximately 85,000 men with which 
to threaten Russian operations into the 
mountains south of them, that phase of 
Russian strategy was materially handi- 
capped. This handicap has now been re- 
moved. What, then, is the resulting situa- 
tion so far as Russia is concerned? 

There was a popular impression that 
the fall of Przemysl would be followed by 
a Russian advance on Cracow. 

For the Grand Duke Nicholas to drive 
his army corps in great numbers on to 
Cracow would be to drive them into a 
funnel just so long as the Germans hold 
the line from Lodz southward and their 
Austrian allies retain their flanking 
eastward positions in the Carpathians. A 
similar drive forward with flanks exposed 
in the north pushed two great Russian 
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armies into the Mazurian Lake region to 
their complete defeat; in fact, the suc- 
cessful repetition of this manoeuvre has be- 
come a specialty of Von Hindenburg’s. 

In no case during the present war have 
those who are directing the movements of 
the Russian army shown the military in- 
telligence of their opponents. Wherever 
it has been merely a question of frontal or 
siege operations, the Russian has shown 
himself fully the equal in this war, as in 
other wars, of anything that can be brought 
against him. He can take punishment or 
inflict it with any one. But neither in- 
dividually nor in masses is he resourceful. 
In the carrying out of elaborate strategical 
operations requiring a very high degree of 
coéperation and military intelligence the 
various arms constituting Russian corps be- 
come mixed up or are easily thrown into 
confusion by the superior alertness, mobil- 
ity, and quick decision of their opponents. 
This inequality is further emphasized by 
the greater rail power which both Germany 
and Austria possess up to the edge of their 
own borders. 

Now if in the operations proceeding in 
southern Poland the Russians become 
thoroughly involved before Cracow with 
the object of striking through that fortress 
into the Moravian Pass, Germans from 
the north and Austrians from the south 
will have their most magnificent oppor- 
tunity of the entire war to achieve a de- 
cisive victory. Cracow is one of the three 
strongest citadels in Europe. It will be 
impossible for the investing armies to sur- 
round it for many months to come. With 
avenues of supply open to the rear, and 
with Austria on the Carpathian flank, it 
could hold out perhaps indefinitely. 

No one ought to know this better than 
the Russians themselves; therefore, their 
more probable scheme of campaign is to 
concentrate against the Austrians’ right 
flank and, by making a determined and 
uniform drive through the Dukla, Uzsok, 
and Kaphau passes, advance their own 
front westward until it forms a vertical 
line with their present positions along the 
Vistula beyond Warsaw. After that is 
done, with the possibility of being taken 
in the flank and rear almost negligible, 
they can then proceed with a deliberate 
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attack upon the whole region surrounding 
Cracow. They will then have achieved 
the line for which their grand strategy is 
striving as a condition precedent to an in- 
vasion of Germany and Austria. 

Even in this plan Russian generals will 
encounter very difficult situations by rea- 
son of the thorough rail communications 
at the disposal of Austrian armies operat- 
ing against them, and they must be contin- 
ually on their guard, in launching offensive 
movements through the Hungarian passes, 
against the possibility of being engaged 
on both flanks as well as in front. 

All the operations in the Austrian theatre 
of war thus far have merely resulted in 
forcing the defenders back upon their main 
lines. With Vienna and the territory im- 
mediately around it regarded as a kind of 
medieval keep, mountain-rimmed Hun- 
gary forms really the outermost battlements 
surrounding this inner castle. Russia and 
Austria, therefore, on the first of April 
were fighting over ground where, from the 
inception of the war, Austria has always 
expected to make her determined stand. 

It must not be supposed that Russian 
penetration into Hungary necessarily marks 
a final stage of the war. Undoubtedly it 
will have a moral and political effect, just 
as the German sweep into France in Aug- 
ust had a marked moral effect upon the 
French people, and just as Russian pene- 
tration of East Prussia had on two separ- 
ate occasions a political effect in that ter- 
ritory. 

But a temporary moral, political, and 
even economic sacrifice is often the price 
for crushing and decisive victories. If 
the Austrian people have the stamina, pa- 
triotism, and patience, their generals and 
those of Germany may yet be able to buy 
for them such another victory. 

The chart on page 65 has been used 
primarily to show the railroads in the 
region affected. By reason of these rail- 
roads the Germanic Allies have enjoyed 
and still enjoy a rare advantage in military 
strategy. They have in the first place the 
advantage of speed which enables them to 
transport troops from one point to another 
faster than their opponents. Steam power 
enables them to cover the arc of a circle 
faster than their opponents can cover its 
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THE HIGH-WATER MARK OF THE GERMAN-AUSTRIAN ATTACKS — FEBRUARY 260TH 

AFTER THE COMPLETE DEFEAT OF THE RUSSIAN TENTH ARMY THE GERMANS PURSUED ITS REMNANTS TO 
THE BANKS OF THE NIEMEN RIVER OPPOSITE THE RUSSIAN FORTRESSES OF KOVNO AND GRODNO. BETWEEN 
THESE PLACES THEY PUSHED TROOPS ACROSS IN AN ATTEMPT TO DAMAGE THE PETROGRAD-WARSAW RAILWAY. 
AT OSSOWIEC, A STRONG RUSSIAN FORTRESS DEFENDING THE RAILROAD TO BIELOSTOCK, THE GERMAN ULTIMATE 
OBJECTiVE, THEY WERE STOPPED ON THE BANKS OF THE BOBR RIVER. THE GERMANS BROUGHT UP THEIR SIEGE 
ARTILLERY AND INVESTED THE STRONGHOLD. IN THE AREA NORTH OF NOVO GEORGIEVSK THE GERMANS MADE 
A DETERMINED ADVANCE ON PRACENZY AND FROM PLOCK IN THE DIRECTION OF PLONSK, WITH THE OBJECT OF 
HEMMING IN THE RUSSIAN ARMY IN THAT LOCALITY. THE RUSSIANS REPULSED THEIR ATTACKS. FROM THE 
VISTULA TO THE WESTERN CARPATHIANS THE LINES HELD THEIR GROUND, WHILE NORTH OF STANISLAU THE 
AUSTRIANS MADE A DETERMINED ATTEMPT TO CROSS THE DNEISTER RIVER NEAR HALISZ. THE RUSSIANS, BY 
QUICKLY BRINGING UP RESERVES, STOPPED THEM. THE AUSTRIANS THEN PUT ON MORE PRESSURE IN THE PASSES 
OF THE CARPATHIANS SOUTH OF THEIR BESIEGED FORTRESS OF PRZEMYSL, WHERE THEY MADE A LITTLE PROGRESS 


diameter. The superiority which gener- victories in Northern Poland and East 
ally is the property of what are called “in- Prussia which, up to the end of March, 
terior lines”’ is, in this instance, actually more than balanced the Russian advance 
coupled with the secondary advantage of in Galicia which we have analyzed in the 
envelopment. For the first time in any preceding pages. 
considerable war, this double advantage is Bielostock, which is only about sixty 
brought into play by the same side. miles from the East Prussian frontier and 
Superior rail power was one of the chief connected with it through Lyck by railroad, 
ingredients in General von Hindenburg’s has always been a place regarded with 
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MARCH 20TH 


FOR THREE WEEKS THE GERMANS BESIEGED THE RUSSIAN FORTRESS OF OSSOWIEC, WHICH MADE A DETER- 
MINED DEFENSE. ON THE REDUCTION OF THIS PLACE DEPENDED TO A GREAT EXTENT ANY FURTHER GERMAN 
OFFENSIVE MOVES. RUSSIAN TROOPS ATTACKED ALL ALONG THE LINE TO COVER THEIR FORTRESSES AND TO 
COVER A REARRANGEMENT OF THEIR TROOPS, BRINGING UP NEW UNITS TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THOSE DESTROYED 
IN FEBRUARY. ON MARCH I8TH BY A BOLD RAID THE GERMAN FORTIFIED SEAPORT OF MEMEL WAS OCCUPIED 
BY THE RUSSIANS. FROM THE VISTULA TO THE EASTERN CARPATHIANS THE LINES HELD THEIR PLACES, WHILE 
ALONG THE CENTRAL CARPATHIANS THE AUSTRIANS PUSHED HARD TOWARD PRZEMYSL AND GOT WITHIN THIRTY 
MILES OF THE FORTRESS. IN EASTERN GALICIA BATTLES CONTINUED ON THE RIGHT SIDE OF THE DNEISTER 
RIVER. THE AUSTRIANS REMAINED IN OCCUPATION OF CZERNOWITZ 


covetous eyes by the Germans because evident, then, that if the Germans tried 
through it runs the main railroad from any great offensive move it would have 
Petrograd and the north of Russia to for its main object the seizure of this area 
Warsaw, while through Brest-Litovsk, of railroad control, that is, around Bielo- 
seventy miles south and connected with stock. The fall of Bielostock would prove 
Bielostock by railroad, centre the railroads a more disastrous check to Russian strategy 
from Moscow and the great middle part of than the loss of Przemysl has proved to 
Russia. If one or both of these places Austria or Germany. 

could be seized by the Germans, the Rus- Appreciating this fact, in January the 
sians west of this line would be completely Russians threw a sharp offensive against 
cut off from supplies. It seemed quite [East Prussia to cover the threatened region. 
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The best way to defend a threatened area 
is not to sit down upon it but to take the 
offensive in front of it. Moreover, a quick 
offensive move by Russia into the part of 
East Prussia opposite Bielostock to defend 
that area would also, if successful, open up 
the East Prussian railroads for subsequent 
Russian use, isolate the great German for- 
tress of K6nigsberg, and afford an excellent 
base for further operations to the west in 
the direction of the lower Vistula River. 
In brief this move, if successful, would 
push the German salient back until the 
Russian line became vertical with Cracow 
in the south. 

Accordingly, the Russians decided to 
hold firm in their centre on the line west 
of Warsaw and at the same time attack 
with two main columns the East Prussian 
bulge in the German lines. The first col- 
umn, with the fortress of Kovno as a base, 
was directed along the railroad in the direc- 
tionof Gumbinnen. Thesecond, with Bielo- 
stock as a base, was thrown toward Lyck 
and the German fortress of Loetzen in the 
Mazurian Lake district. 

No move of the Russian General Staff in 
their campaigns up to that time had been 
so well thought out and so thoroughly 
planned. All they had to do was to win 
the fights, and, even if they lost frontal 
actions, they could retire straight along 
their communications back toward their 
own fortresses. Two elements of military 
strategy combined to defeat this well 
planned attack. One was the great super- 
iority in German rail power; the other was 
the characteristic lack of resourcefulness 
and military intelligence on the part of 
the Russians when under pressure. 

The movements and probable intentions 
of the two Russian columns as they moved 
into East Prussia were crystal-clear to the 
“Old Man of the Lakes,” Von Hindenburg, 
who was kept posted through aérial recon- 
naissance and the reports of spies. His 
plans were formed and were put into execu- 
tion in anticipation of each Russian move. 
In addition to his regular alignments con- 
fronting the Russians advancing from 
Kovno and Lyck, about two army corps 
each, he quietly and swiftly assembled 
another army in the area west of Inster- 
burg. With equal swiftness he concen- 


trated three more army corps in the area 
southeast of Insterburg. Such swift con- 
centration could not have been achieved 
without a system of railroads built for 
this very purpose. 

While this intense concentration was go- 
ing on, the German regular line of troops 
defending the area of Insterburg against 
the Kovno attack themselves acted as a 
screening force for the new army assem- 
bling against the flank of the Russians 
coming from Lyck. The other army corps, 
taken from the Polish front along the 
Rivers Bzura and Rawka and from 
Thorn, were screened by a wonderfully 
efficient cavalry deployment maintained 
from ythe Vistula River near Plock clear 
across to Mlawa and thence right up to 
actual contact with the Russian Tenth 
Army’s left wing in the vicinity of Johan- 
nisburg. 

While the Russians were doing their 
diameter, the Germans with greater speed 
were reaching the same destinations over 
their longer arc. Against the head of each 
advancing Russian column a_ stubborn 
resistance was put up by inferior German 
numbers driven back in frontal attacks by 
the Russians day after day. Finally on Feb- 
ruary 1st the Kovno column had reached 
the German intrenchments along the Inster 
River, while the Tenth Army had struck 
into the Mazurian Lakedistrict and reached 
the German fortress of Loetzen strictly 
according to pre-arrangement. 

But they had not foreseen the possibil- 
ities of swift German concentration and 
apparently their aérial scouts had not 
kept them advised. 

The time was now ripe for the German 
counterstroke. Von Hindenburg, bring- 
ing up heavy reinforcement from as far 
away as the western battlefront of France, 
launched a determined counter attack 
against a Russian advance from Kovno 
greatly extended and exhausted by the 
rapidity of their incessant fighting and 
marching. At the same time a brilliant 
cavalry manoeuvre reached the flanks of 
this army and succeeded in blowing up a 
bridge directly in their rear, forcing their 
precipitate retreat. 

While this was going on, the three army 
corps concentrated at Insterburg moved 
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with incredible speed through Goldap and, 
overriding a feeble resistance, got clean into 
Lyck, thereby completely enveloping the 
Russian Tenth Army’s right flank. Sim- 
ultaneously from the direction of Johan- 
nisburg two fresh army corps, miraculously 
appearing, attacked this bewildered army’s 
left flank. Warned of these moves, after 
they were under way, by their aviators, 
the Russian staff showed a complete in- 
ability either to meet them or to extricate 
their army. 

The result was that the entire Tenth 
Army was caught as though in a gigantic 
pair of pincers, the centre of which was at 


Loetzen and the blades at Goldap and 
Johannisburg. 

In this brilliant victory five army corps 
in the Russian Tenth Army were com- 
pletely destroyed, 140,000 prisoners having 
been taken according to the German offi- 
cial reports. As a matter of strategy and 
tactics, it was the most brilliant perform- 
ance of the war up to that time. This, 
with a similar previous occurrence in that 
region, discouraged the Russian offensive 
against East Prussia and allowed the actual 
German line for a time to reach very 
nearly up to the line of their military 
ambition in the northeast. 


THE WAR OF THE DESERTS AND THE 
SNOWS 


THE NEAR-EASTERN THEATRE OF WAR, CAMPAIGNS IN THE CAUCASUS, IN ARABIA 
AND AROUND THE DARDANELLES—A SERIES OF OPERATIONS IN WHICH THE 
TURKS HOLD THE INTERIOR LINES AND WITH THEIR CAPITAL 
PROTECTED BY GREAT NATURAL OBSTACLES ARE 
THEMSELVES COMPELLED TO FIGHT AGAINST 
GREATER NATURAL OBSTACLES 


N DECEMBER, one of the cartoons 
which have given to this tragic war 
an occasionally humorous touch ap- 
peared in a New York paper. It 
represented a turkey whose head, 

crowned with a dilapidated fez, was laid 
across a block, swinging in one of its wings 
a large axe down upon its own outstretched 
neck. The human face of the sacrificial 
bird bore a resigned and dedicated expres- 
sion. “Here goes,” ran the legend under- 
neath the cartoon. 

This cartoon, humorous or sad as one 
chooses to regard it, represents the popular 
idea about Turkey’s entrance into the 
present war. One hears expressions of 
pity on every hand, varied with a sterner 
comment which admits that the Sultan’s 
waning. empire is now about to receive the 
quietus which it has so long deserved. 
But as a matter of fact a great deal of pity 
has been ill-spent in the direction of 
Turkey. 

On October 29th the Ottoman Govern- 


ment finally made up its mind to take the 
plunge which Germany and Austria had 
arranged for and which nearly every one 
else knew was bound tocome. The Turks 
ranged themselves in the lists with the 
Teutonic allies in the belief that they had 
more to gain by siding with the Austro- 
German cause than with the Entente. 

In making this decision the Turks could 
not hope to get direct results from their 
military operations to pay for the costs and 
risks of war. Yet they realized that the 
risks of peace were not much less than the 
risks of war, for the British alliance with 
Russia was a clear indication that England 
would no longer defend Turkey from Rus- 
sian aggression. Turkey had to choose 
between helping Germany and Austria 
fight Russia now, or meeting Russia alone 
later. And if, with Ottoman aid, Germany 
and Austria should win, the Turks might 
well expect to be recompensed for their 
efforts with Greek and Servian territory. 

With so clear a course defined for the 
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Ottoman Government, why, then, did they 
postpone for three months their entrance 
into the war? Simply because if the 
original German plan of campaign had 
succeeded Turkish help would not have 
been necessary. After the rush to Paris 
failed the military problem before the 
Turks was to help Germany and Austria in 
a long struggle. They had two ways of 
doing this. The first was for the Sultan, 
as the head of the Mohammedan religion, 
to declare a Holy War and cause as much 
disaffection as possible among the Mo- 
hammedan subjects and soldiers of the 
Allies. 


MOHAMMEDAN RESOURCES OF THE ALLIES 


With a population of 45 million England 
can keep up a large navy, maintain her 
necessary industries, and draft upward 
of a million men in the field with two thirds 
that number on the continent of Europe, 
provided they are not diverted to some 
other place. Besides these troops, a small 
contingent of white colonial troops may be 
furnished, but in a long war these sources 
would be drained dry since the largest 
colonies, Canada and Australia, have 
populations of only 7,900,000 and 4,800,000 
respectively. 

Several thousand miles away, in the 
Empire of India, there is a population of 
300 million souls inhabiting British do- 
minions. A large proportion of this enor- 
mous census provides good material from 
which to make soldiers, and the best of the 
military material are of the Mohammedan 
religion. Trouble among the Mohamme- 
dans in India, either active or potential, 
would cause grave apprehension in 
Great Britain and render the raising of 
additional military units in that part of 
the British Dominions more than doubtful. 
Presumably, therefore, this source for 
great armies to be used in European fight- 
ing might be affected by the action of Tur- 
key,the leading Mohammedan Power ot 
the world. 

With a thorough conception of this 
menace the British Government promptly 
counter-checked it in Egypt. While the 
Sultan of Egypt was lending a sympathetic 
ear to the “jehad”’ (Holy War) propaganda 
in Constantinople, Prince Hussein Kamel 


Pasha was forthwith created Sultan in his 
place at Cairo and a dissenting sect of 
Mohammedans in Egypt was encouraged 
to transfer to him the powers and pre- 
rogatives of “Padishah” or Caliph, who, 
as direct descendant of the Prophet, is 
spiritual head of the Moslem world. 

France similarly has a Mohammedan 
dependence. With a decreasing birth 
rate and some of her 39 millions of home 
population atrophied by German occupa- 
tion of the north of France, the Govern- 
ment cannot make up the deficiencies 
which may be expected from offensive 
warfare except from some external source. 
Such a source France possesses in her 
African colonies, with a total of 9 million 
potential soldiers. These African depend- 
ents, who proved their tactical value in 
the war of 1870, are now being leaned 
upon heavily by the French Government 
in the present struggle of nations. 

Again, as in the case of India, we find 
that practically the whole population of 
France’s African colonies, Algeria and 
Tunisia, is of the Mohammedan religion. 
It was presumable in November, and is 
possible to-day, that success by the first 
Mohammedan Power and encouragement 
from it would result in serious embar- 
rassment for the French. 

So, without firing a shot in British India 
or in French Africa, the mere influence of 
Turkey exerted on the side of the Teutonic 
Allies might withhold thousands of recruits 
from the banners of France and England 
flying in the European theatre of war. 


THE HELPFULNESS OF DIVERSION 


Besides causing disaffection in the ranks 
of the enemy the Turkish armies could help 
Germany by diverting parts of the Allies’ 
forces against themselves. 

They accordingly launched a campaign 
against the Russian Caucasus, the only 
Russian territory they could reach, another 
against Egypt, the only English territory 
they could reach, and prepared to defend 
themselves against the counter attacks 
which they knew would follow against the 
Dardanelles, against the coast towns of 
Asia Minor, and in the valley of the 
Euphrates. 

Inorder to understand Turkish-Germanic 
































strategy some conception of its geo- 
graphical limitations must first be realized. 
Turkey could send no troops across the 
/Egean, the Mediterranean, or the Indian 
Ocean, for they were closed by Franco-Brit- 
ish control of the seas. In one respect only 
did sea-territory remain neutral and that 
was over the inland ocean of the Black Sea. 


BLACK-SEA POWER 


In the Black Sea, since the German 
cruisers Goeben and Breslau had reached 
the Bosphorus, there seemed a fair chance 
for the Ottoman army and navy to gain 
control of this landlocked ocean and thus 
impair the usefulness of the Russian Black 
Sea fleet. By such control Russian offen- 
sive movement against the] Turkish Black 
Sea coast would be crippled, if not rendered 
impossible. 

Just so long as the reinforced Ottoman 
fleet remained a possible offensive element 
in the Near Eastern theatre, Russia could 
not take the risk of transporting troops 
across the Black Sea. They, therefore, 
could not invade European Turkey except 
by crossing Roumanian and Bulgarian terri- 
tory. The distance and lack of communica- 
tions from the Caucasus to the Bosphorus 
render an advance across Anatolia a 
practical impossibility against any show of 
resistance at all. 

By a shot fired from a Turkish cruiser 
against the Russian Black-Sea port of 
Odessa, the-Ottoman Government opened 
hostilities in the Caucasian theatre of war. 
This seeming incongruity may be thus 
explained. 

For the Ottoman army corps, operating 
on this front, the principal base is the 
fortified city of Erzerum, 6,000 feet above 
sea level, about seventy-five miles from the 
frontier and one hundred miles south from 
the Black Sea. Erzerum has no railroad 
communications with European Turkey 
and the nearest railroad point in Asiatic- 
Turkey was 350 miles away at Jerablus, 
west of Alexandretta Bay on the Mediter- 
ranean. On the basis of highway com- 
munications, however, it is a great road 
centre and has for many Turkish genera- 
tions been a strong military post. 

To supply troops operating from this 
base all material, except a certain small 
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amount of food and clothing which could 
be obtained locally, had to be transported 
via the Black Sea and thence overland to 
Erzerum, where a great magazine for all 
kinds of supplies is established. For the 
unloading of these great quantities of 
supplies, enough for four army corps, or 
about 200,000 men, the Black Sea port of 
Trebizond was principally used, although 
the subsidiary ports of Atina and Khopa 
were used for Turkish forces near the 
seacoast. 

Such an obvious and important line of 
communication became an object of con- 
cern both to Turkey and to Russia. In 
these waters Russia maintains a few light 
cruisers, torpedo craft, and four battle- 
ships of the pre-dreadnaught type, all 
based on Sebastopol. The four battle- 
ships have a total gunpower of sixteen 
12-inch guns, but it is doubtful if any of 
them can get greater speed than sixteen 
knots out of their boilers. The battle 
cruiser Goeben is armed with ten 11.2-inch 
guns of the most modern type and has the 
enormous advantage in speed over the 
Russian ships of twelve knots an hour. 
The light cruiser Breslau, acquired from 
Germany at the same time as the Goeben, 
has an equal speed of twenty-eight knots 
but mounts guns of a smaller calibre. 

Consequently the curious situation pre- 
sents itself of the Russian fleet not daring 
to go far away from their base at Sebastopol 
and venturing forth only in fleet formation 
with all four battleships together. They 
have been unable or unwilling to send their 
light cruisers on independent expeditions to 
various parts of the Black Sea because of 
imminent danger of their destruction by 
their swift opponents. By reason of this 
phase of sea power, the Turks succeeded 
in keeping their Black Sea lane open 
sufficiently to supply their forces in the 
Caucasian area for about two months. 


THE CAUCASUS 


In the Black Sea, as we have seen, the 
Russians up to April first had been beaten 
by speed, a comparatively bloodless defeat. 
They have not been able to use the Black 
Sea as a line of communications but have 
relied upon their railroad from Rostov and 
central Russia, which runs to the shores of 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN THE CAUCASUS 
DURING OCTOBER THE TURKS HAD ASSEMBLED THREE ARMY CORPS IN THE VICINITY OF ERZERUM, THEIR 


FORTIFIED BASE, AND ONE AT TREBIZOND, THEIR FORTIFIED PORT ON THE BLACK SEA. 


THE RUSSIANS INITIATED 


MATTERS BY INVADING ARMENIA ON THE ROADS CONNECTING SARIKAMISH, THEIR RAIL HEAD, AND ERZERUM. 


THE TURKS HELD THEM AT KOPRIKEUI AND DREW THEM ON IN THAT LOCALITY AS FAR AS POSSIBLE. 
THREE TURKISH CORPS ADVANCED TOWARD ARDAHAN AND THE RAILROAD NORTH OF SARIKAMISH. 
SCALE THE MOVEMENT WAS VERY SIMILAR TO THE GERMAN ADVANCE INTO FRANCE IN AUGUST. 


MEANWHILE 
ON A SMALL 
THE TERRIBLE 


CONDITIONS ENTAILED IN CROSSING THE HIGH MOUNTAINS IN THE WINTER CAUSED THE TURKS TO REACH ARDA- 


HAN, THE RAILROAD, AND SARIKAMISH WITH LESS THAN HALF THEIR ORIGINAL FORCES. 


THESE PLACES WERE 


REACHED BETWEEN CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S DAY, AFTER DESTROYING ALL THE RUSSIAN RESISTANCE EN- 


COUNTERED ON THE WAY. 
POSITION. 


THE RUSSIANS, PARTICULARLY IN THE KOPRIKEUI REGION, WERE IN A DANGEROUS 
BUT BY BRINGING REINFORCEMENTS FROM ALL DIRECTIONS THEY SUCCEEDED IN THROWING BACK 


THE TURKISH COLUMNS AND CONCENTRATED ON THE DIVISION OF THE TURKISH QTH CORPS AT SARIKAMISH (THEN 
ONLY ABOUT 6,000 STRONG) BEFORE THE TURKISH CORPS FROM KOPRIKEUI COULD COME TO ITS ASSISTANCE. THE 


FORMER WAS ANNIHILATED AND THE RELIEVING CORPS REPULSED. 


DURING JANUARY THE TURKS FELL BACK 


SLOWLY AS THEY HAD COME AND IN FEBRUARY STARTED NEW OFFENSIVE OPERATIONS ON THE RUSSIAN SIDE OF 


THE FRONTIER. 


EAST OF ERZERUM ALL THE WAY TO TABRIZ, PERSIA, AND NORTH TO THE RUSSIAN BORDER 


CAVALRY, LIGHT TROOPS, AND CIVILIAN PARTISANS ARE WORKING THEIR WAY NORTH INTO RUSSIAN TERRITORY, 


AGAINST SIMILAR DETACHMENTS OF RUSSIANS 


the Caspian Sea, skirts it by way of Der- 
bend to avoid the tremendous mountain 
masses of the Caucasus range, until at 
Baku it strikes a low pass across the 
mountains and comes down to the Black 
Sea, 500 miles away, at the fortified port 
of Poti. It is around the city of Baku 
that the great oil region of the Caucasus 
lies, which has been so largely developed 
in recent years. It is a region as rich as 
the Mexican fields, wells sprouting every- 
where, some of them being sunk out from 
the shore in the Caspian itself. Fifty miles 
south of Poti, on the Black Sea and con- 
nected with it by railroad, lies the important 
fortified port of Batum, through which Rus- 
sia in time of peace has made her great ex- 
ports of petroleum to the western markets. 


The Russian forces in the Caucasus 
have their principal base at Tiflis, 300 
miles by rail from the Caspian and 200 
miles from the Black Sea. From Tiflis the 
Russians can advance by rail 150 miles 
southwest to the fortified mountain city 
of Kars, about 65 miles from the Turkish 
frontier and directly opposite Erzerum, 
the corresponding advanced base of the 
Ottoman army in the Caucasus. 

The Russian-Turkish frontier is exceed- 
ingly mountainous. Some of the peaks in 
the region which the troops were fighting 
over are from twelve to fifteen thousand 
feet high. These mountains, however, 
running at right angles to the boundary, 
afford many avenues of communications 
through them. Although these passes are 
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very high in places, they do not begin to 
constitute the obstacles to military move- 
ment from north to south which the Cau- 
casus range does in throwing an almost im- 
penetrable military wall from east to west 
across the isthmus. 

The object of Ottoman strategy in this 
territory was to threaten or seize the ex- 
tremely rich oil deposits near Baku, and 
hold the excellent agricultural lands of the 
central Caucasus with the valuable mines 
in those mountains. In addition, the 
Russians might be ousted from northern 
Persia, where they maintained garrisons 
in their sphere of influence. 

On the other hand, the Russians, busily 
occupied in Poland and Galicia, could not 
hope to accomplish much in this field be- 
yond keeping the Turks off Russian terri- 
tory and maintaining their own position in 
northern Persia. In their strategic plans, 
although they realized the importance of 
keeping Turkey clear of this region, they 
did not expect that the Turks would at- 
tempt a serious offensive campaign in 
winter through the almost impassable 
mountain defiles. 

Nevertheless, this is exactly what the 
Turks did attempt. With extraordinary 
fortitude, they forced their way 8,000 feet 
above sea level and deep in snow, smashing 
up Russian forces in inferior numbers as 
they went until, by the New Year, three 
Turkish columns had reached Ardahan 
and the railroad between Begli-Ahmed and 
Sarikamish. In this terrible march 
through the mountains the Ottoman con- 
tingent reached the places mentioned with 
scarcely one third the full strength of their 
infantry organization and only a fraction 
of their artillery. Their transport, as 
might be supposed, had succumbed to 
the difficulties they encountered but the 
columns, favored by the Mohammedan 
population of the Caucasus, subsisted very 
largely upon the country through which 
they were operating. 

On January 3d the Russians stopped the 
Turkish column at Ardahan, forcing them 
to fall back precipitately. At about the 
same time the Turkish corps which tem- 
porarily held the railroad north of Sari- 
kamish was forced back by superior 
numbers, leaving the remnant of the Ninth 


Corps, fighting at Sarikamish, isolated. 
This corps, with only about 6,000 men 
available at that time, while engaged in 
front were set upon by the Russians, 
moving back on their communications 
from across the Turkish frontier, and 
destroyed. This was the occurrence, 
greatly magnified and distorted in press 
dispatches from Petrograd in January, 
which led to the belief that Turkish opera- 
tions in the Caucasian theatre of war had 
been an entire failure. 

The Turkish move into the Caucasus 
was essentially a German conception, 
corresponding, in fact, to the first German 
movement into France. It was designed 
to hold the Russians in one place, then to 
surround them and cut their communica- 
tions. It came very near _ succeeding 
completely and did not succeed largely 
because of the terrible weather conditions 
prevailing. The net result has been that 
about an equal amount of damage was 
sustained by each side, the fighting con- 
tinuing into April mostly on Russian soil. 
Four Russian army corps and _ their 
auxiliaries, about 200,000 men, have been 
diverted away from the principal theatre 
of war in Europe, and an additional strain 
has been imposed on Russian arsenals 
and provision bases adequately to supply 
this force with the material which is sorely 
needed in Poland. In the Caucasus, 
therefore, the Turks have achieved one of 
the two main purposes for which they 
entered the war. 


OPERATIONS AROUND THE SUEZ CANAL 


Simultaneously with the advance into 
the “Caucasus the Turks began their for- 
ward movement toward Egypt and the 
Suez Canal. The border of Egypt is about 
a hundred and twenty miles east of the 
Canal, and strikes the Mediterranean a 
few miles east of the town of El Arish, 
thence running in a straight line south by 
east to Akaba, at the head of the gulf of 
the same name, which is a branch of the 
Red Sea. The Egyptian border is sixty- 
five miles from the nearest railroad point 
on the Damascus-Mecca Railroad, all the 
area between this railroad and the Suez 
Canal being a sandy desert, with watering 
places few and far between. 
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THE TURKS’ MOVE AGAINST SUEZ 


THE TURKS LAUNCHED ATTACKS AT EL KANTARA, 
ISMALIA, AND SUEZ TO COVER THE MAIN ATTACK 
BETWEEN TOUSSOUM AND SERAPEUM. THEY GOT 
MEN ACROSS TO THE WESTERN BANK OF THE CANAL 
BUT IN A COUPLE OF DAYS WERE DRIVEN BACK BY THE 
TROOPS AND THE FIRE OF BRITISH WARSHIPS. THE 
CROSSING OF THE DESERT BY THE TURKS WAS A 
NOTABLE MILITARY ACHIEVEMENT 


Not since the time of Napoleon has this 
desert been crossed by a large military 
expedition, and the idea of a Turkish move 
across it was ridiculed in Europe. Never- 
theless the Turks did accomplish the 
difficult feat. They assembled three army 
corps for the attack on the Canal and 
Egypt, and a number of extra troops to 
guard their communications from the Gulf 
of Alexandretta southward. A _ hostile 
force landing from ships at Beirut, Acre, 
or Jaffa would have been in an excellent 
position to cut the Turkish line of supply 
and leave three army corps isolated in the 
desert. 

The Turks advanced in two columns. 
The main force moved via Jerusalem to 
El Arish and thence toward El Kantara 
on the Canal, following the caravan route. 
The secondary force, consisting largely of 
irregular cavalry, Bedouins, and tribesmen, 
moved along the caravan route from Akaba 
toward Suez. 

Along the Canal itself the British, 
meantime, had concentrated a force of 
70,000 men, consisting of 32,000 Austral- 
ians and New Zealanders, 8,000 British 
regulars, 10,000 English territorials, and 
20,000 Indians. Despite current  re- 
ports to the contrary, the forces of the 
native Egyptian army were not used on the 
Canal itself because their loyalty was 
doubtful under those circumstances and 
also because disturbances and insurrection 
might develop in upper Egypt where the 
native troops would be urgently needed. 
During the course of the Ottoman advance 
from the north the British sent small 
parties along the caravan routes ahead of 
them, cutting off the water supply as much 
as possible by filling the wells and other- 
wise damaging them. As the Turks ap- 
proached the Canal itself, larger British 
forces of more than 5,000 men were sent 
out. These were forced back and dis- 
persed by the oncoming Mohammedans 
until by February 1st the Ottoman ad- 
vance parties had actually reached the 
Canal itself and driven all the British 
troops across it to the west bank. 

But here the Turks encountered the 
British main position, a series of field 
works which had been connected by rail- 
road and reinforced by several warships 
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in the Canal itself. Having cleared the 
eastern side of the Canal the Turkish ad- 
vance guard promptly attempted to cross, 
using for this purpose floating bridges made 
out of the empty petrol cans whose con- 
tents had been used by the transport on 
their way across the desert. They also 
used bridging timber improvised from the 
beds and bodies of their wagons and a very 
inadequate equipment of light metal pon- 
toon boats. 

With this heterogeneous collection they 
actually succeeded in reaching the western 
bank of the Canal at Toussoum but in 
such small numbers that they were easily 
driven back again to the eastern side. 
And here, in the sandy billows of the desert 
which protect them from the direct fire 
of the ships in the Canal, they were still 
maintaining themselves at the beginning of 
April within a few marches of the water- 
way. 

Further offensive operations against 
the Suez Canal and Egypt are largely 
dependent upon the operations which are 
now taking place against the Dardanelles 
and Bosphorus. 


Shortly after the opening of the war the 
British seized the mouth of the Euphrates 
River with detachments landed from their 
warships in neighboring waters. This 
delta, corresponding to that of the lower 
Mississippi River, forms the great outlet 
from the fertile country of Mesopotamia 
and the Bagdad district to the Persian 
Gulf and the open sea. Strategically it 
is an important point. It controls the 
water outlet of the valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers; it affords an embarkation 
point for a short water route to India; 
and it is in an excellent position to control 
the southern coast of Persia. Its posses- 
sion by a sea power having colonies any- 
where between Turkey and India is of the 
greatest importance. 

Besides the detachments from the fleet 
the British landed 10,000 Indian troops 
who forced their way up the valley to 
Kurnah, a little more than a hundred 
miles from the mouth of the Basrah (the 
name given to the united streams of Tigris 
and Euphrates after their confluence at 
Kurnah). This advance was greatly aided 
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THE MOUTH OF THE TIGRIS AND EU- 
PHRATES RIVERS 


DURING NOVEMBER THE BRITISH LANDED AN INDIAN 
CONTINGENT AT THE MOUTH OF THE BASRAH FOR THE 
PURPOSE OF HOLDING THIS IMPORTANT STRATEGICAL 
AREA AT THE HEAD OF THE PERSIAN GULF AND THE 
DELTA OF THE GREAT RIVERS. AIDED BY ARMED 
BOATS ON THE RIVERS THEY ADVANCED TO KURNAH, 
THE POINT OF CONFLUENCE OF THE TIGRIS AND EU- 
PHRATES RIVERS, AND MADE INCURSIONS INTO PERSIA 
AS FAR AS AHWAZ. THEY WERE OPPOSED BY TURKISH 
SECOND-LINE TROOPS. THE FORCES ENGAGED ARE 
ABOUT 10,000 ON EACH SIDE. THE BRITISH HAVE 
HELD EL BASRAH FOR MORE THAN THREE MONTHS 


by armed boats in the river. The Brit- 
ish advance was stopped at Kurnah by 
the Turks in January, since which time 
they have been trying to hold what they 
have won. 

THE DARDANELLES 


On February 1oth a great fleet of English 
and French warships appeared in the 
/Egean Sea off the mouth of the Dar- 
danelles and began to bombard the Turk- 
ish shore batteries covering the entrance 
to this famous strait. Never in the history 
of naval warfare has such a mighty fleet 
been assembled for an attack upon shore 
positions. Sixty-two English and French 
ships and one Russian ship have kept up 
the bombardment almost uninterruptedly 
whenever the weather has been clear 
enough for the aérial scouts accurately to 
direct the fire. 

Among the vessels bombarding the 
Straits appeared the giant British super- 
dreadnaught Queen Elizabeth. When no 
one except the British Admiralty knew that 
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PLAN OF THE WATER DEFENSE OF THE DARDANELLES 


(A,B) POSITIONS OF ALLIED VESSELS WHEN THE FORTS AT THE MOUTH OF THE DARDANELLES WERE PUT 
OUT OF ACTION. (C) POSITION OF VESSELS USING “INDIRECT FIRE” ACROSS THE GALLIPOLI PENINSULA AT THE 
TURKISH BATTERIES. (D) MINE FIELD AT THE MOUTH OF THE DARDANELLES CLEARED BY MINE SWEEPERS, 
WHICH HAVE WORKED UNDER THE COVER OF THE FIRE OF THE BATTLESHIPS AS FAR AS E. (G,G) MINE FIELDS 
OPPOSITE CHANAK AND NAGARA DIRECTLY PROTECTED BY THE GUNS OF THE SHORE BATTERIES. (H,H,H) HEAVY 
HOWITZERS MOUNTED ON PORTABLE RAILROADS WHICH BRING A PLUNGING FIRE TO BEAR FROM BEHIND THE 
HILLS ON SHIPS THAT HAVE ENTERED THE STRAITS. THESE ARE SUPPLEMENTED BY MOTOR GUNS ACTING CLOSER 
TO THE SHORES. (1) THE OLD BULAIR LINES OF DEFENSE, WHICH REACH COMPLETELY ACROSS THE PENINSULA 
AND CONSTITUTE A VERY STRONG POSITION FOR DEFENSE AGAINST ANY FORCE COMING FROM OR AROUND THE 
GULF OF SAROS. (K,L) SHORES ALONG WHICH ADDITIONAL TURKISH BATTERIES ARE BEING PLACED. (mM) GAL- 
LIPOLI PENINSULA, ON WHICH IS STATIONED ONE TURKISH ARMY CORPS AND AUXILIARIES, ABOUT 50,000 MEN. 
THE DEFENSES CONSIST OF TRENCHES AND FIELD WORKS PROTECTED BY BARBED WIRE ENTANGLEMENTS, TO RESIST 
ATTACK FROM LANDING PARTIES. (N) ASIATIC SIDE, WHERE THE DEFENSE IS ORGANIZED IN THE SAME MANNER 
AS ON THE GALLIPOLI SIDE. THERE IS ALSO ONE TURKISH ARMY CORPS HOLDING THIS SIDE AND TWO MORE IN 
REACH IF NECESSARY. *PERMANENT TURKISH BATTERIES. ——~—ALLIED FIRE OF SHIPS. ...... TURKISH FIRE 
FROM SHORE. IN ADDITION, FLOATING MINES THAT DRIFT DOWN WITH THE CURRENT MAY BE LAUNCHED AGAINST 
THE SHIPPING THAT ENTERS THE STRAITS. THE ISLANDS IN THE SEA OF MARMORA HAVE BEEN FORTIFIED, AND 
THE TURKISH NAVY IS ALSO CONCENTRATED WITHIN IT 
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she was even in commission, she steamed were put ashore there. But these parties, 
quietly up at the head of the column and _ as soon as they got beyond the covering 
fired the first salvo of 15-inch guns ever fire from the ships, encountered the Turkish 
brought into action on shipboard. army in force and were hastily driven back 

The attacking column of ships laid its to their boats. Mine-sweeping operations 
course from Besika Bay, inside the island were then begun, behind which ships 
of Tenedos, and began the advance on_ entered the Straits and began to bombard 
Constantinople by shelling the batteries the strong batteries on both sides of the 


at Kum Kaleh. Chanak Narrows, about twelve miles 
In two days the outermost works on the from the entrance of the Straits. 
ends of the Gallipoli and Sigeum pro- For many years it has been held as a 


montories were silenced and landing parties military principle that ships operating 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE OPPOSING FORCES AROUND THE AEGEAN SEA AND BLACK 
SEA— MARCH 20TH 


EACH TURKISH ARMY CORPS WITH ITS AUXILIARIES AMOUNTS TO ABOUT 50,000 MEN. 


(A) PROBABLE 


RENDEZVOUS OF THE ALLIED TRANSPORT FLEET CARRYING TROOPS FOR THE LAND CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE TURKS. 


(B) GULF OF SAROS, FROM WHICH THE ALLIED SHIPS HAVE BOMBARDED THE BULAIR (TURKISH) FORTS. 


(c) AREA 


IN WHICH THE ALLIED SHIPS ARE BOMBARDING THE TURKISH FORTS DEFENDING THE DARDANELLES AND FROM 


WHICH LANDING PARTIES HAVE BEEN PUT ASHORE. 


(D) ALLIED WARSHIPS BOMBARDING THE TURKISH PORT OF SMYRNA AND THREATENING A LANDING. 
SEA AND POSSIBLE THEATRE FOR RUSSIAN COOPERATION WITH LANDING FORCES. 


THESE SO FAR HAVE BEEN DRIVEN BACK BY THE TURKS. 


(E) BLACK 
BULGARIA FROM HER STRATE- 


GICAL LOCATION POSSESSES THE POWER TO EXERT A DECIDED INFLUENCE ON ANY OPERATIONS IN THIS AREA 


SHOULD SHE DECIDE TO DO SO 


against shore batteries armed with equal 
or slightly inferior ordnance cannot reduce 
them or hope to operate successfully within 
range of their guns. So long as the shore 
guns are able to keep command of the mine 
fields these also can be maintained in 
position. 

The allied fleet sent against the Dar- 
danelles had bigger guns than the Turkish 
forts. But, on the other hand, the Straits 
are long, and were profusely lined with 
batteries both fixed and mobile, and their 
waters were dangerously mined, especially 
by delicately fused contact mines floated 
down from above on a strong five-knot 
current. The fleet being thus greatly 
handicapped in attacking shore positions, 
the Allies sent an expeditionary force to its 
aid. This invading army consists of 


French African troops and marines, British 
marines, Colonials, and Indians, with a 
detachment of the Australasian troops from 
Egypt, the whole force amounting to 
approximately 100,000 men, under the 
command of the French general, D’Amade. 

Across the narrowest part of the pen- 
insula of Gallipoli the Turks have run 
very strong intrenchments called the Bulair 
lines, which protect Constantinople on the 
south in the same way that the city is 
guarded on the north by the famous lines 
of Tchatalja. The Bulair lines have already 
been attacked by the fire of warships 
operating in the Gulf of Saros. Except 
against the fire of modern warships like 
the Queen Elizabeth, these lines have 
been generally regarded as among the 
strongest in the world. But their front 
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is only four miles long and both flanks rest 
on the sea, the Gulf of Saros and the 
Marmora. The very shortness of that 
front, therefore, exposes it to the enfilading 
fire of ships. To preserve the strength of 
the lines hostile ships would have to be 
kept away by howitzer batteries on both 
extremities. 

The quickest way to reduce the strong 
batteries at Kilid Bahr, on the European 
side of the Dardanelles, would be to seize 
the Gallipoli peninsula at or near Bulair 
and attack these batteries directly in rear. 
However, with all the time at their disposal 
to make adequate preparation, the Turks 
probably put into this peninsula a force 
of at least one full army corps. An attack 
on this peninsula by troops landed on it 
anywhere from the Gulf of Saros would 
have small chance of success unless the 
Sea of Marmora were also controlled by the 
attacking force. This control once estab- 


lished, a force thereafter landed anywhere 
on the neck of the peninsula could, with its 
flanking sea power on both sides, isolate the 
entire peninsula and force its evacuation. 

On the Asiatic side of the Dardanelles 
a barrier of hills and mountains runs close 


to the seacoast from their mouth to the 
Gulf of Adramyti on the A:gean, about 
forty miles distant to the southward. 
The character of the shores of this deep 
gulf admit of landings in force at many 
places. From bases which might be estab- 
lished at such points the distance to be 
covered by road to the Asiatic side of the 
Dardanelles is about sixty miles, and over 
the entire distance an invading army would 
be exposed to attack in flank and rear by a 
Turkish army operating in the Bigha 
peninsula. 

To insure success for General D’Amade’s 
army, then, a great superiority of force 
is necessary, particularly as we must 
remember that the Turks have, in northern 
Anatolia, and on the European side of the 
long approach from Dardanelles to Stam- 
boul, six or possibly seven of their best 
army corps, which have been hitherto held 


in reserve for just such a situation as they 
are now confronting. 

One hundred and fifty miles to the south 
of the Dardanelles the excellent Turkish 
port of Smyrna has been blockaded and 
bombarded in a desultory fashion by a 
British fleet. We must believe that this 
attack has been in the nature of a demon- 
stration, designed to keep as many Turk- 
ish troops as possible away from the 
Dardanelles, since there are no defenses 
at Smyrna which could long withstand 
a determined assault by first class 
ships. The capture and occupation of the 
city, furthermore, would not directly 
threaten the line of communications of the 
Turkish corps operating against Egypt, 
as the main railroad lies far inland from 
this place. 

For an army advancing to the con- 
quest of Anatolia (Asia Minor) Smyrna 
forms the best possible base. Two lines 
of railroads run from the city into the 
interior, one of them connecting Smyrna 
with Constantinople. But the seizure of 
Smyrna, while it would have immediate 
economic importance, could have only a 
very remote military importance toward 
the reduction of the Dardanelles on the 
basis of an expeditionary force of only 
100,000 men. Three times that number 
of efficient troops operating from Smyrna 
might accomplish something in three or 
four months. 

Whatever the outcome of the Ottoman 
military operations, the Turks have already 
succeeded in their main purpose of helping 
Germany and Austria. 

Nearly seventy ships and approximately 
100,000 men have been diverted from the 
ring of steel that is pressing on the Teutonic 
allies. The ships matter comparatively 
little, for the Allies have plenty of ships, 
but the Russian army corps in the Cau- 
casus could be profitably used in Bukowina, 
the English forces in the Persian Gulf and 
in Egypt, and the allied expeditionary 
force might well be on the French and 
Flanders line. 





THE BIG SPRING DRIVE 


N THE middle of the winter Lord 
Kitchener, when asked to suggest a 
date for the ending of the war, said 
that the war would begin in May. 
British officers, while hunting their 

beagle packs back of the lines, said that 
they were getting fit for the spring cam- 
paign. Thomas Atkins, hibernating in 
the catacombs he had dug, looked forward 
to what he called “the big drive.” In 
their different language and in their differ- 
ent way, General Joffre and his Frenchmen 
planned and prophesied in the same vein. 
The Allies were waiting for spring. 

Ever since the week following the fall 
of Antwerp, through the winter, the lines 
of the German army in northern France 
have remained practically in the same 
places where the German engineers then 
spotted them. It is a saw-tooth line. We 
have read from week to week of trenches 
carried here and there, sometimes by 
one side, sometimes by the other. If we 
balanced up the entire amount of local 
attack and counter-attack, the balance 
on the whole has been to the advantage 
of the Germans. But up to the end of 
March nothing of strategic importance 
occurred on the long line from Nieuport 
to the Swiss border. 


Once in December, and 


again in 
February and March, the French launched 
waves of fighting men against the im- 


penetrable front of their adversaries’ 
intrenchments. With equal vigor and 
bravery the English, particularly in March, 
attacked the German positions opposite 
their own front. So isolated and occasional 
have these attacks been, however, that it 
is difficult to consider them of much import- 
ance, except as attempts to distract the Ger- 
mans sufficiently to keep them from further 
reinforcing their army corps in Poland. 
All through the winter English, French, 
Turcos, and Indians have dug, dug deep 
into the soil of northern France. Opposite 
them Prussians, Bavarians, and Saxons 
have dug as industriously and more 
scientifically. They have dug not one line, 
but line upon line, each covering the one in 
front, while the sinews and nerves of rail- 


roads, bridges, roads, and canals have been 
thoroughly repaired and greatly extended. 

For many years it has been a military 
axiom_that assaults against an intrenched 
front could not succeed, even with greatly 
superior numbers on the attacking side. 
Neither could artillery fire alone drive a 
resolute defender from an_ intrenched 
position. This was true of the shallow 
trench-fighting in former wars, and is 
much more true of the far more perfect 
lines now reaching across northern France. 

Up to this time, then, when an army of 
any considerable size has been conclusively 
beaten, it has been held in front and then 
manceuvred into a place where it could no 
longer defend itself, or its communica- 
tions have been cut so that it could not 
be fed. In northern France neither of 
these operations is possible without piercing 
the front, because each flank rests on im- 
passable obstacles, the North Sea and 
the neutral Swiss frontier. Since manoeu- 
vres toward the flanks or rear of either 
side are impossible, the result is plain 
fortress warfare—two long fortresses facing 
each other. The Allies can shell the long 
German fortress from only one side. They 
cannot surround it. Its lines of com- 
munication are open. If the first lines are 
taken there are miles and miles of country 
crisscrossed with defensive works to fall 
back upon. The Allies have had to 
resort to siege methods, sapping, and 
mining to gain ground without risking 
prohibitive losses. 

Such methods gain a few hundred yards 
or so at atime. To gain more ground, as 
new trenches are encountered, the same 
thing has to be done over again, relays of 
grubbing miners and sappers being able 
to work only a few at a time. To gain 
500 or 1,000 yards by this process is 
feasible; to gain five or ten miles is 
nearly impossible. The only top-of-the- 
ground, practical chance that exists is 
for one side or the other eventually to 
find an unguarded place through which 
it may pour in overwhelming force and 
then keep going. During the long months 
of winter and early spring the French, with 
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heavy and tireless blows, have sounded 
thoroughly every link in their opponents’ 
armor. Everywhere it has rung true. 

Meantime they and their Allies are 
concentrating great numbers of automo- 
bile trains in convenient localities to 
use in hurrying their forces into any 
breach that may be made. The tremen- 
dous difficulties of a move of this kind 
through the other’s lines each side well 
knows. If a gap is torn in the German 
line sufficiently deep to throw their armies 
into retreat, all railroads, bridges, and 
even roads will be conscientiously de- 
stroyed in their path. 

If the Germans fall back, the further 
they retreat the stronger they become, 
because the shorter becomes the front 
they must defend, and the shorter their 
supply train. The line along the Rhine 
from Cologne to Milhausen can be held 
against frontal attack by a third the num- 
ber of men on the German line through 
France and Belgium during the last winter. 

There are other alternatives to a frontal 
attack on the German trenches but they 
involve inconvenient “scraps of paper.” 
One is an attack through Holland which 


might turn the line of the Rhine River. 
The other is the seizure of the straits 


separating Denmark from the Scandi- 
navian peninsula. Both of these alterna- 
tives are desperate in themselves and both 
involve international complication. 

Yet despite the difficulties it is emphatic- 
ally incumbent upon the allied armies to 
get the Germans out of the rich territory 
which they hold in France and Belgium. 

In their headquarters the General Staffs 
of the Allies, while arranging for this great 
spring effort, have also considered other 
eventualities. It is possible that, having 
driven the Germans back to the Rhine, 
they would themselves be so exhausted 
that they would have insufficient resources 
left for defense. If the Germans, in the 
meanwhile, had been holding back a few 
army corps in anticipation of this very 
thing, what, then, would be the result? 

The result of the big drive instead of 
being a clear gain might easily result in a 
great loss or even in a disaster. Before 
each one of Hindenburg’s annihilating 
victories the Russians were drawn on into 


eastern Poland in a series of what seemed 
to be successful advances or drives. 

The population of Germany is 69 mil- 
lions. Except for a small section of 
Alsace all Germany is free from invaders, 
so that all potential recruits can reach the 
army. The annual contingent is about 
666,000 men. At that rate German losses 
so far in killed and permanently disabled 
can be pretty well replaced by the annual 
crop of recruits. Unless the Russian front 
demands more German forces than it has 
so far, the Kaiser should not lack men to 
hold his western front. 

With the advantages of modern in- 
trenchments defenders can withstand from 
three to six times their numbers in direct 
frontal attack. This makes it questionable 
whether the Allies are willing to pay the 
price of storming the German lines, and, 
if they are willing, whether they have the 
men to use in this way. 

The population of France is a little 
more than 39 million, several of those 
millions occupying that portion of their 
own territory now held by the Germans, 
and being, therefore, unavailable for pa- 
triotic military purposes. The French 
birth rate annually is about 750,000, which 
means an annual possible contingent for 
military service of certainly not more than 
250,000 able-bodied males. Should more 
than this number fall in battle or die from 
wounds or disease they cannot be replaced, 
and a weakening of the military power of 
the nation will result. From her African 
colonies France can still draft a certain 
amount of personnel, capable of military 
service on the continent of Europe, but 
an unrest is growing in the Mohammedan 
French colonies which will make the main- 
tenance of African units at anywhere near 
war strength in Europe extremely difficult. 

During the first six months of the war, 
with Germany on the offensive nearly half 
of that time, France used up about one 
year’s contingent, exclusive of prisoners. 
The loss in prisoners now amounts ap- 
proximately to another year’s contingent. 

Any great increase in the Allies’ numbers 
must, therefore, be kept up by England, 
because thus far the French have borne 
the brunt of the fighting and expended 
their personnel to a liberal-limit along a 
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much more extended front. England has 
an available white population of 45 millions, 
but, unlike the available population of 
France, Germany, or Switzerland, this 
population is not organized for war. There 
is no system of registration or universal 
military service. English armies are com- 
posed of volunteers by a system of recruit- 
ing which renders numbers always an 
uncertain quantity. Moreover Great Brit- 
ain, with her many colonies and_ her 
military operations practically all over the 
world and the personnel exactions of her 
tremendous navy, must draft a great num- 
ber of her available citizens for use in other 
places than on the continent of Europe. 

Never in her history has England placed 
a numerically great army in the field. 
Under present conditions it is questionable 
whether the War Office can, during this 
war, keep more than 500,000 men on the 
line against Germany. 


From these few considerations of the 
problem involved in the much prophesied 
Anglo-French, offensive this spring, it 
would appear that if the neutrality of 
Holland is respected, if the Cattegat is 
not forced, and if the Baltic is not opened 
to the British fleet by a miraculous 
success on the part of Russia, this allied 
offensive will not be pushed to the limit 
of exhaustion. In fact, in spite of all the 
prophesying, it may never take place at all. 

The opening of the Dardanelles, the 
wearing away of the Austrian armies, 
the starving of Germany, are other and 
perhaps cheaper ways of furthering the 
Allies’ cause than a direct frontal attack 
from the Vosges to the sea. Even if the 
Allies do not make their serious offensive 
designed to reach the Rhine, they will 
maintain such a constant activity as to 
keep the western German forces from 
reinforcing their eastern armies. 
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GIVEN UP FOR DEAD IN AN ERUPTION OF SAKURASHIMA—HOW HE FORETOLD ITS 


DURATION—LISTENING TO SUBTERRANEAN NOISES 


WITH A 


MICROPHONE TRANSMITTER-—-HOW SOUND IS SEEN 


BY 


FRENCH STROTHER 


P ON the side of Sakurashima, 
the Japanese volcano, in the 
bright sunlight of a beautiful 
day last year, climbed Mr. 
Frank A. Perret, the Ameri- 

can student of vocanoes. He had gone 
from Naples to Japan to see the volcano 
in eruption. He climbed to the fissure 
from which lava was flowing, leaving a 
party of friends a mile and a half behind 
him. Here he should be fairly safe, for 
he was below the explosive craters. He 
had no way of knowing, however, that he 
had come upon a new formation. 

Deep beneath the lava stream, a minor 
crater of the volcano lay concealed. Sud- 
denly it erupted. In about two seconds 
the bright light of midday was blackness so 
dense that he could not see his fingers when 


he held them before his eyes. In one of 
those two seconds he dived headlong be- 
neath a projecting corner of a huge 
boulder, and there, for ten minutes, he lay 
crouched in a heap while an avalanche of 
flaming lava “bombs” rained down about 
him out of the black cloud of ashes. A 
piece of red-hot lava struck his hand and 
blistered it; a larger piece bounded from 
his knee cap, leaving him lame and suffer- 
ing extreme pain. | When the eruption 
ceased, he made his way back to his friends 
over a new and dangerous pathway and 
found that they had given him up for dead. 

When he returned to Kagoshima, across 
the strait from the volcano, one of the 
leaders of the people of the province came 
to him and said: 

“Mr. Perret, we have accumulated a 
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large fund to clear away these terrible 
ashes that have covered our fields. You 
have studied volcanoes, and you can tell 
us the best way to get rid of them.” 

“The best way to get rid of them,” re- 
plied Mr. Perret, “is to leave them alone.” 

“But,” protested the Japanese, “these 
ashes are acid and they are eating away 
all the vegetation. Our crops will be 
ruined.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Perret, “they are acid 
now, but in ten days the acidity will be 
gone. Some volcanic ash contains enough 
alkali to counteract this acid; all of it loses 
its free acid by its combining with other 
substances in the ash itself.” 

Already press dispatches have reported 
a phenomenal crop in the orchards that 
were covered with these ashes. 

The day before Mr. Perret left Kago- 
shima to sail for America, the editor of the 
local paper came to him to ask if he thought 
the eruption was almost over. 

“Let us see,” replied Mr. Perret. “I 


can tell in a few minutes.” 

He opened the window and gathered a 
handful of the fresh ash (which was still 
falling) from the sill outside. 


He mixed 
some of it with water and dropped a piece 
of blue litmus paper in it. Instantly the 
blue changed to red. Then he mixed the 
rest of the ash with water in a test tube, 
closed it, and shook it, scrutinizing the top 
of the liquid closely when he had opened 
the tube. 

“No,” he said, “I cannot see any signs 
that the eruption is near its end. This ash 
is very acid, as the litmus paper shows, and 
that means that it is coming from far down 
in the crater. And floating on the water 
are little pieces of ‘live’ lava. If the main 
eruption were over, these would be particles 
of old lava crust. The eruption will con- 
tinue.” 

And for months it did continue. 

The ability to tell such things comes not 
only from the perilous days on volcanoes 
in eruption, but from many comparatively 
prosaic years of investigation of craters 
in their calmer moods. For example, for 
three months in 1911 Mr. Perret lived 
alone in a little cabin on the brink of 
Kilauea, in Hawaii, where he measured 
the temperature of boiling lava; where he 


tested the chemical contents of volcanoes: 
and where he learned anew of the ages-old 
superstitions that they have inspired in the 
people who dwell near them. One day, for 
example, a party of people came up to his 
hut from Honolulu. One of these people 
was a native woman who had married a 
wealthy American. She had traveled 
widely and was a woman of education. 
She asked if she might use his field glasses. 
He gladly lent them, and she sat in a 
chair at the brink looking down into the 
depths. She sat so long that he became 
curious and asked one of her party why 
she looked so earnestly. The reply was: 
“She is looking for a sign from Pele [the 
ancient beneficent goddess of the moun- 
tain]. She would give anything in the 
world for a propitious sign from her, and 
she believes if she comes often enough and 
looks long enough she will get it.”’ 

In making his measurements of the tem- 
perature of the lava, Mr. Perret encountered 
a proof that deductive reasoning, however 
logical, is not a safe substitute for experi- 
mental tests — and deductive reasoning, 
based on geological conclusions, was about 
all there was to volcanology before he 
began his first-hand studies. It had quite 
generally been supposed that the lava of 
Kilauea was heated to 1,500° Centigrade. 
As soon as he saw it, Mr. Perret was sure 
that it was not that hot, because it was not 
nearly bright enough. To be sure, as he 
lay abed in his cabin at the volcano’s crest, 
he could read at midnight by the light from 
the crater that came through one small 
pane in his door; but by comparison with 
the temperatures that he knew about he 
felt sure that this was less. 

But deduction and a crude experiment 
were both against him. The old method of 
measuring the temperature of lava was to 
thrust into it rods of different metals, whose 
several melting points were known. Thus, 
suppose one rod were of zinc and the other 
were of tin. If the tin melted and the zinc 
did not, then the lava was heated to a tem- 
perature between the melting point of tin 
and the melting point of zinc — and similar 
experiments with several metals easily 
showed approximately (but only approxi- 
mately) its temperature. 

Now, at Kilauea many people had thrust 
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iron rods into the “lava lake,”’ even heavy 
iron crowbars, and invariably the part 
that was submerged was melted off. They 
had assumed, therefore, that the lava was 
hotter than the melting point of iron. Mr. 
Perret did not discover the fallacy until a 
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So Mr. Perret and his associates set 
about to find the real temperature of the 
lava of Kilauea. If you place a rod of 
platinum close to, but not touching, a rod 
of iridium-platinum alloy, and then weld 
the lower end of the rods together, you will 
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cable, which he strung across the lake, 
broke and fell into the lava. When the ends 
were drawn out, he examined them care- 
fully and found that they were no longer 
steel, but sulphide of iron. The mystery 
was solved: for every schoolboy who has 
studied chemistry knows that if you heat 
an iron bar until it is a dull red — not even 
hot enough to bend — and then lay across 
it a stick of sulphur, the iron bar will “melt”’ 
in two. It does not really melt: the sul- 
phur, acting upon the heated metal, causes 
a chemical change in the iron which trans- 
forms it into another material which 
crumbles at a touch. 


find that, if you heat this welded joint, you 
will set up an electrical current. There- 
fore, if you connect the free end of the 
platinum rod with one wire of an electric 
circuit, and the free end of the alloy rod 
with another wire of the same circuit, you 
can measure the force of this current by 
the deflection of the needle in a delicate 
galvanometer. Now the current that is 
generated varies with the intensity of the 
heat, and the exact degree of this variation 
has been determined by laboratory tests. 
By adding a water jacket to protect the 
upper joints of this apparatus, Mr. Perret 
was able to drop his volcanic thermometer 
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from a cable into the lava lake and make 
exact records of its temperature. And the 
tests confirmed his original beliefs — the 
highest temperature recorded in many 
tests was 1175° Centigrade. 

On Kilauea, as also on Sakurashima and 
Vesuvius and Etna, Mr. Perret has made 
scientific investigations of the volcano’s 
breath. From many fissures in these craters 
gases fume upward whose chemical constit- 
uents reveal much about the substance 
of the inner earth. Let these gases mix 
with the upper air, and they can no longer 
be analyzed for what they were before they 
appeared. But by preparing sealed vacuum 
tubes of glass and carrying them to these 
fissures, opening them in the very crevices 
from which the gases escape, and then 
sealing the tubes quickly, these fumes 
can be kept intact until they can be taken 
to a laboratory and there examined at 
leisure. These accurate determinations of 
their character have shattered many old 
theories about the nature of volcanic effu- 
sions. 

And Mr. Perret has read the pulse of all 
these volcanoes. By an adaptation of the 


microphone transmitter, which is the basis 


of the telephone, he has been able to hear 
thesubterranean murmurings that arise, in- 
audible to the unaided ear, and that tell 
much about the comparative activity of 
the depths at different times. 

But, though this kind of research may be 
carried on profitably upon quiet volcanoes, 
much of the most valuable investigation 
can be made only by a man who, like Mr. 
Perret, is free to go where eruptions are in 
process and who has the courage to ven- 
ture near to the heart of the trouble. An 
example of the value of this field work is 
Mr. Perret’s discovery that he has named 
the “flashing arc.” No amount of safe and 
distant deduction could ever have evolved 
the idea that this amazing phenomenon 
could exist. For in reality what Mr. Per- 
ret saw, first on Vesuvius, and again on 
Etna, was an arc of a sphere of sound. 
This discovery, that sound is literally 
visible to the eye, has since been prac- 
tically confirmed by photographs of the 
firing of the big coast defense guns on the 
coast of New Jersey. This is how Mr. 
Perret made the discovery: 


In 1906, while he was standing on the 
slope of Vesuvius, watching the cone of 
the crater, he saw a perfect arc of light, 
like a rainbow extended on in a circle until 
its ends touched the sides of the crater, 
flash across the black background of the 
volcanic cloud, quickly followed by the 
cloud of ash and the sound of the explosion. 

For many months Mr. Perret pondered 
this phenomenon. Sometimes he doubted 
his senses. But when he afterward saw it 
repeated on Etna with unmistakable bril- 
liance, he felt free to announce it and to 
offer to scientists the theory which he be- 
lieved explained it. The theory was this: 

Sound travels like the ripple that flows 
outward from a pebble dropped into a pool, 
only sound travels in all directions and not 
merely along a flat surface. Thus it flows 
outward from its source in the form of a 
sphere. It travels by the alternate com- 
pression and rarefaction of the air. If two 
adjacent strata of air are of very different 
densities, that difference is perceptible to 
the eye, as when one sees heat “waves” 
rising from the ground in summer. Now 
on both Vesuvius and Etna, Mr. Perret 
was present at the beginning of a prodi- 
gious burst of sound — the explosion of a 
volcano. The compression of air near the 
source of this sound was enormous; and 
the adjacent rarefaction was equally in- 
tense. So extreme was the difference in 
the refracting power of these two bodies 
of air that the effect was visible to the eye. 
And because sound waves operate in the 
form of a sphere, that effect was seen in the 
form of the outermost rim of the sphere, or 
as an arc of a circle. 

Thus, probably, Mr. Perret is the only 
man in the world who has literally seen 
sound as it winged its way through the air. 

Perhaps the most dangerous experience 
Mr. Perret has had was also one of his first 
experiences as a volcanologist, on Vesuvius 
in 1906. After the worst of the eruption 
was over, and when only the towering 
smoky banner that rose from the crater re- 
mained as a reminder of its destructive 
power, a party of workmen and soldiers 
returned to the mountain to repair the 
Funicular Railway and to clear the Royal 
Observatory of ashes. About seventy per- 
sons came in this party, including a woman 
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MR. PERRET ON THE BRINK OF THE CRATER OF STROMBOLI 


IT IS VERY RARE THAT SO NEAR AN APPROACH TO THIS EXCEPTIONALLY DANGEROUS CRATER IS POSSIBLE, AND 
FEW PEOPLE HAVE EVER VENTURED TO TRY THE ASCENT 


and several children. They were at work 
in the bright afternoon sun when suddenly 
a gale sprang up that blew from the oppo- 
site side of the mountain, and in a moment 
the black cloud from the crater’s mouth 
was swept down upon them. Before the 
darkness became absolute, Mr. Perret and 
the members of the Observatory staff man- 
aged to get all the party to a barracks 
beside the railroad track. But here the 
shelter was insufficient against what might 


become at any moment an overpowering 


deluge of ashes. Their only hope was to 
reach the Observatory, several hundred 
yards away. 

The air was now quite black, and one 
could see only a few inches ahead. Every 
member of the party was tied to one long 
rope. The man who was most familiar 
with the mountain was put at its outer end. 
The man at the other end of the rope held 
fast to the doorway of the barracks. Then 











A SMOKE-RING THAT ETNA BLEW 








AN AVALANCHE IN THE CRATER OF VESUVIUS 
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LAVA-CAPPED MINARETS OF SNOW 
THESE LAVA “‘BOMBS”’ FELL FROM AN ERUPTION OF ETNA THAT TOOK PLACE WHEN THE MOUNTAIN SIDE 
WAS COVERED WITH A DEEP SNOW. WHEN THE SPRING THAW CAME ALL THE SNOW MELTED EXCEPT THAT 
WHICH WAS SHADED BY THE LAVA, WHICH IT HELD ALOFT 


, 


A LAVA “CALDRON’ 


A GAS BUBBLE EXPLODING IN THE CRATER OF KILAUEA, H. I. AS THIS PICTURE WAS TAKEN WITH A TELEPHOTO 
LENS THE BUBBLE DOES NOT LOOK TO BE THIRTY FEET ACROSS, AS IT IS 
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A STREAM OF VOLCANIC MUD 


THE RAIN HAS SEEPED INTO A BED OF VOLCANIC ASH AND DILUTED IT INTO A THICK, FLOWING MUD. 


THIS 


PROCESS, CONTINUED, CREATES A STREAM THAT SWEEPS AWAY HOUSES AND BURIES FIELDS 


the rope was paid out, and this human 
snake writhed its way, groping back and 


forth until the man at the outer end found 
a telegraph pole that he recognized as lead- 
ing toward the Observatory. Then the 
party was all drawn up to this pole; the 
last man held fast to it; and again the line 


FANTASTIC FORMATIONS OF LAVA IN 


was paid out and worked from right to left 
until another point of progress was at- 
tained. Working thus, yard by yard, the 
party at last reached the Observatory and 
gathered in its largest room. 

Even within this shelter the air was so 
thick with ash that a lamp at one side of 


THE 


THE COMMON IDEA OF COOLED LAVA IS THAT IT IS BLACK, BUT USUALLY IT HAS A BLUISH 
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“CORDED” LAVA 


THERE ARE TWO TYPES OF LAVA: THE SURFACE OF ONE BREAKS UP INTO JAGGED MASSES LIKE 


BOULDERS; 


THE OTHER HAS A COMPARATIVELY SMOOTH SURFACE THAT FOLDS INTO MANY CURIOUS SHAPES 


the room could be distinguished from the 
other side only as a slight glowing spot 
in the distance. The air was now heavy 
with carbonic acid gas — a gas that is not 
poisonous but that makes breathing diffi- 
cult and, in large quantities, impossible. 
From four o’clock until midnight the storm 


CRATERS OF HAWAIIAN VOLCANOES 
TINGE WHICH OFTEN TURNS TO DARK RED AFTER A FEW DAYS’ 


of ash and gas continued. Men saved their 
comrades from certain death by keeping 
them awake when the drowsiness induced 
by the gas became insupportable. One 
young man died of the experience. Only 
the little children were uncomplaining. 
At midnight the gale shifted, and the dan- 


EXPOSURE TO THE AIR 
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VESUVIUS AFTER THE ERUPTION OF 1906 
WHICH WIDENED THE CRATER FROM A DIAMETER OF ABOUT 300 FEET TO A DIAMETER ABOUT 2,000 FEET GREATER 


ger was past. The King of Italy knighted 


Mr. Perret for his work in this eruption. 
Mr. Perret’s invention of a graphic 


chart for the collection of field data about 
volcanoes is probably the most important 
single advance in the science of volcanology. 
But to mankind at large, probably his 


THE LAVA 


greatest services are humanitarian — the 
demonstration that eruptions can be fore- 
told in time to save the lives of people who 
live dangerously near to active volcanoes, 
and that these volcanoes are really friends 
of the world, that they perennially enrich 
it, and that they save it from annihilation. 





LAKE OF KILAUEA AT NIGHT 


THE SEETHING DEPTHS OF THE BIGGEST ACTIVE CRATER IN THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS AND PERHAPS IN THE 


WORLD 
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THIRD ARTICLE 


MAKING THE SPANISH WAR PAY 


THE UNITED SPANISH WAR VETERANS AS THE SUCCESSORS OF THE G. A. R.— 
HIGHER PENSIONS FOR A SMALLER WAR — BUILDING ANOTHER 
GREAT POLITICAL PENSION MACHINE — HOUNDING 
RECALCITRANT CONGRESSMEN 


BY 


BURTON J. 


T ALWAYS pains me,” says Congress- 
man Burke, a Democratic pension 
statesman, “to see pension payments 
decrease.” Though our pension 
statesmen have made heroic efforts 

to inflate the pension rolls, the year 1915 
shows a material decrease from the high 
tide of the year before. Survivors of the 
Civil War are dying at the rate of 100 a 
day; about 35,000 automatically drop 
from the pension rolls every year. In 1909, 
620,000 veterans were drawing pensions; 
in 1914 there were only 462,000. As the 
men grow older the percentage increases; 
it seems a fair prophecy, therefore, that 





HENDRICK 


in fifteen years only a few scattering 
pensioners will be left from the Civil War. 
Congress, of course, will still find ways of 
increasing Civil War pensions; it can in- 
crease the rates and add several hundred 
thousands of dollars to governmental 
bounty, but it cannot keep up with Civil 
War pensioners alone. 

To prevent a decrease an entirely new 
crop of pensioners is needed: a group of 
four or five hundred thousand young men 
who can give vitality to the pension roll for 
the next fifty years. The fates met this 
need in 1898, when, as the result of a brief 
summer campaign against the decaying 




















THE HOME OF THE PENSION PRESS 
THE GLOBE PRINTING COMPANY, IN WASHINGTON, 


D. C., WHERE THE “‘NATIONAL TRIBUNE” AND THE 


““AMERICAN STANDARD” ARE PUBLISHED—ONE THE CHIEF ADVOCATE OF CIVIL WAR PENSIONS, THE OTHER 


LEADING THE SPANISH WAR PENSION CAMPAIGN 
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UNITED SPANISH WAR VETERANS, AND AN EAGER 
WORKER FOR NEW PENSION LAWS IN THEIR FAVOR 


Spanish empire, they raised for Uncle Sam 
a volunteer army of about 400,000 men. 
The pension problems of the next half 
century will not revolve around the magic 


letters “G.A.R.’’ On Dewey Day, Santi- 
ago Day, and Memorial Day several thou- 
sand specimens of vigorous young Ameri- 
can manhood parade the streets, clad in 
uniforms of mingled blue and gray, their 
caps and collars bearing the gold em- 
broidered letters “U. S. W. V.” Their 
most conspicuous characteristic is their 
youth. Thousands are less than forty 
years old; not many are more than forty. 
Their firm, vigorous tread, their strong, 
upright shoulders, their unlined features, 
their hair untouched with gray, contrast 
strongly with the tottering steps of the 
straggling contingents representing the 
G. A. R. These youthful enthusiasts, 
however, will furnish the American people 
their future pension problem. “In the 
near future our organization,” says the 
American Standard, the official organ of 
the U.S. W. V., “‘will be the greatest asso- 


ciation of war veterans in the Republic. 
Let us begin, then, to measure up to the 
great responsibility that will be ours when 
the grand G. A. R. is no more. Then the 
sacred obligation of observing and pre- 
serving Memorial Day will be ours, as well 
as legislative enactments for soldiers, 
sailors, marines, and their dependent ones, 
besides maintaining in full measure Ameri- 
can patriotism.” 

The professional pension attorney in his 
widely circulated literature now says little 
about the Civil War: he addresses nearly 
all his appeals to Spanish-American sur- 
vivors. Pension statistics show that these 
“maintainers of American patriotism” 
have already made a satisfactory start. 
Altogether only about 30,000 soldiers in 
the Spanish War ever saw active service 
in Cuba; at present 29,000 veterans are 
drawing pensions, their payments aggre- 
gating nearly $4,000,000 a year. The 
war of 1812 cost the American people 
$45,000,000 in pensions in a hundred years; 
we have paid Spanish-American veterans 
$46,000,000 in sixteen years. Those same 
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WHO WORE HIMSELF OUT OPPOSING THE RISING TIDE 
OF SPANISH WAR PENSICNS 
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young men have already drawn as much 
pension money as the survivors of the 
Mexican War. A grateful Republic paid 
the Revolutionary patriots $70,000,000 in 
a hundred years; the veterans of a three- 
months’ campaign in 18098 have already re- 
ceived more than half asmuch. And they 
have merely made a beginning. With the 
Civil War as a basis, we can estimate what 
the war with Spain will ultimately cost 
the American taxpayer. About 2,200,000 
men fought in the Civil War on the North- 
ern side; the Spanish War and the succeed- 
ing campaigns in the Philippines enlisted 
about 400,000. If the pension rates re- 
main as they are now, and the present 
pension vroclivities of Congress are un- 
checked, our Spanish-American War pen- 
sions will amount to about one fifth of 
those we pay on account of the Civil War. 
At this rate, in 1948, fifty years after the 
fall of Santiago, these veterans will be 
drawing about $33,000,000 a year from 
the Federal Treasury; our total expendi- 
tures, in the course of half a century, will 
reach nearly $1,000,000,000. 
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WHO IS LEADING THE FIGHT TO MAKE PENSIONABLE 
WIDOWS OF SPANISH-WAR VETERANS WHETHER THEY 
DIED AS THE RESULT OF SERVICE OR NOT 


From the very beginning these soldiers 
have had a keen realization of pension 
opportunities. Promptness and forehand- 
edness have been the characteristics of their 
pension campaign. It is hardly necessary 
to emphasize at this time that the war with 
Spain was not a brilliant military achieve- 
ment. The enemy was weak and dis- 
organized; its military power crumbled to 
pieces one hundred days after the declara- 
tion of war; hostilities, which began in 
April, were formally concluded in August. 
In eliminating Spain from the Western 
world the United States had an unpleasant 
but not a difficult task; we did it quickly, 
with little loss of life: to that degree the 
exploit was a creditable one. Compared 
with the four-years’ Civil War, however, 
the crushing of Spanish power in Cuba 
was merely a brief summer holiday. About 
250,000 men enlisted in this campaign; 
of these only 30,000 ever reached the scene 
of hostilities; the rest spent their time in 
camps on American soil. Fatalities were 
very few; there were only 280 deaths as a 
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MR. WALTER MITCHELL 


THE WORKING EDITOR OF THE “‘AMERICAN STAND- 
ARD,” WHICH IS CONDUCTING A CAMPAIGN FOR SPANISH- 
AMERICAN WAR PENSIONS. A PART OF THE PROPA- 
GANDA IS TO PURSUE POLITICALLY ALL CONGRESSMEN 
WHO VOTE AGAINST SPANISH WAR PENSION BILLS 


result of battle wounds; only 2,900 from 
wounds and disease combined. Under 
ordinary circumstances a military enter- 
prise of this kind ought not to have 
materially increased the pension roll. But 
pensions had become part and parcel of 
our national psychology. The young men 
who enlisted for the Spanish War were in 
many cases the sons of Civil War veterans; 
in any event they were familiar with our 
national pension habit; in their minds, serv- 
ing one’s country, even serving it blood- 
lessly, necessarily implied a pension. Only 
such a mental attitude can explain the 
eagerness with which these survivors began 
to attach themselves to the pension list. 
Here, again, we must make our position 
clear. Any soldier who fought in the 


PAST COMMANDER MAURICE SIMMONS 

WHO THINKS THE “TIME IS RIPE” TO PASS GEN- 
ERAL PENSION LAWS ON ACCOUNT OF THE SPANISH 
WAR. ONE OF THE FOREMOST ADVOCATES OF THE 
PLAN TO ADD $2,500,000 TO THE PENSION BILL BY 
PENSIONING SPANISH-AMERICAN WIDOWS 


Spanish War, and suffered wounds or in- 
capacitating disabilities, is justly entitled 


to a pension. The present law properly 
provides that he shall have it. Spanish- 
American veterans, when faced with the 
small mortality record of their campaign, 
emphasize the fact that they suffered 
greatly from disease. Typhoid, not Span- 
ish bullets, was the thing they had to fear. 
Here, again, they are on safe ground. But, 
we must constantly remember, existing 
laws provide—and rightly provide—liberal 
pensions for all Spanish-American veterans 
who can trace their existing disabilities to 
such sufferings in camp. 

In 1872, eleven years after the Civil 
War, only six per cent. of its survivors had 
applied for pensions; in 1901, three years 
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after the ending of the Spanish War, 
twenty per cent. had filed their applica- 
tions. Not only did the Spanish-American 
soldiers show a much greater eagerness 
than their fathers, but the amounts paid 
them were enormously larger. Only those 
wounded or otherwise disabled in actual 
service could file applications; all Spanish- 
American ‘“‘cases’’ came under what is 
known as the “general law.” This is the 
law, passed in 1862, which provides regular 
rates of payment for particular disabili- 
ties. Until 1890, when Congress began 


passing laws for the particular benefit of 
Civil War veterans, this was the only com- 
prehensive pension law we had. Since its 
adoption in its original shape, however, 
this general law had undergone many modi- 


MAJOR CHARLES F. CRAMER 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE UNITED SPANISH WAR 
VETERANS. THE GOVERNMENT HAS ALREADY PAID 
TO SPANISH-AMERICAN VETERANS MORE IN PENSIONS 
THAN TO THE SURVIVORS OF THE MEXICAN WAR 
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fications. Pension agitation from 1862 
to 1890 aimed mainly at “liberalizing it’’; 
a “liberalization” that commonly meant 
increasing the amount paid for particular 
disabilities. As originally passed, this 
measure paid moderate stipends; after 
nearly half a century’s amendments, how- 
ever, these stipends represented, in many 
cases, much larger incomes. In the years 
before the Spanish War a host of agitators, 
pension attorneys, pension doctors, poli- 
ticians, and “patriotic” organizations had 
engaged in a wholesale and _ successful 
campaign for increasing the monthly pay- 
ments. The veterans of the Spanish War 
now automatically profited from all this 
legislation. In 1865, a Civil War veteran 
who had lost an arm at the shoulder joint 
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or a leg at the hip joint received $8 a 
month. In 1898, a Spanish-American 
veteran who had suffered the same disabil- 
ity immediately went on the rolls at $45. 
On June 30, 1890, the pension office had 
95,835 invalid pensioners of the Civil War 
who received less than $6, of whom 71,780 
received $4, and 21,232 but $2; these men, 
of course, had suffered only slightly—not 
enough to incapacitate themselves from 
earning a living. In 1895, Congress passed 
a law that no pensioner should receive less 
than $6 a month; consequently there have 
never been any two- or four-dollar men 
among Spanish-American War pensioners. 


A BOOM TO PENSION ATTORNEYS 


Another circumstance explained this 
rush which the Spanish-American volun- 
teers have made upon the pension roll. 
In 1865, when the Civil War ended, there 
was really no well organized profession of 
pension soliciting. In the succeeding 
thirty-five years this new business had 
reached immense proportions. Nearly 
every town and village in pension districts 
of the United States had its pension at- 
torney; Washington had several large 
agencies located, as their advertisements 
said, “near the pension building’’; in 1808, 
about 25,000 men were legally authorized 
to practise before the pension bureau. 
This new profession had established itself 
as firmly.as that of medicine or theology 
or law. However, it faced one great 
danger: the disappearance of its clients. 
By 1808 nearly all the Civil War veterans 
who could claim a bounty by virtue of 
disability were on the pension roll; Con- 
gress was already considering service 
pension laws, the execution of which would 
not require much assistance from the legal 
profession. A_ thirty-years’ combing of 
the war records had pretty nearly ex- 
hausted the material. In 1898, the pension 
attorney was occupying about the same 
position as the stage driver on the first 
appearance of the railroad: he had nothing 
ahead of him but extinction. The Spanish- 
American War, however, with the succeed- 
ing campaigns in the Philippines, proved 
his salvation. Here was a brand new crop 
of future pensioners, 400,000 strong; not 
so abundant, indeed, as the 2,200,000 men 
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provided by the Civil War; but, in times 
of business’ depression, a genuine gift 
from Heaven. A languishing profession 
felt the quickening return of vitality; 
soldiers’ newspapers again began to bristle 
with advertisements, ‘‘runners” began to 
make burdensome the lives of home- 
coming soldiers, and the daily mail at the 
pension office, already large, reached even 
more mountainous proportions. The law 
promised these gentlemen $25 for every 
pension they secured; this amount was 
subtracted from the first pension check. 
What greater incentive to heroic labors 
could one ask for? In other words, the 
Federal Government itself, thanks to the 
legislation promoted by pension attorneys 
and the G. A. R., provided a substantial 
reward for every successful raid upon its 
own Treasury. 

One army regulation, which applied to 
soldiers in the Spanish War and the Philip- 
pines insurrection, apparently protected 
the American people against attacks of this 
kind. On mustering out, the physical 
condition of the soldier received attention. 
He had to sign a statement, saying whether 
his physical condition was good or bad; 
if bad, he had to specify wherein. His 
commanding officer had to hear his testi- 
mony covering these points. Finally the 
surgeon examined him and made a written 
statement concerning his condition. These 
examinations were carefully made with 
an eye to future demands for pensions; 
the records, therefore, contain complete 
scientific reports of the physical condi- 
tion of every survivor of the war. In the 
great majority of cases the soldiers testified 
that they had no disabilities and the ex- 
amining surgeons confirmed these state- 
ments. Ordinarily, therefore, these re- 
ports would seem to have offered ample 
protection against fraudulent claims. If 
a soldier had reported his condition as 
“excellent” on mustering out and if his 
surgeon, after examination, had approved 
this self-diagnosis, and both reports, prop- 
erly signed, were reposing in the war 
archives in Washington, how could such a 
veteran afterward ask for a pension on the 
ground of disability acquired in service? 

This circumstance, however, did not dis- 
courage the pension agent. When the 
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soldiers began to return from the Philip- 
pines, in 1901, San Francisco became the 
great American pension hunting ground. 
Two of the largest pension agencies in 
Washington closed their national offices 
and moved en masse to the Pacific Coast. 


“RUNNERS” AND “CAPPERS”’ 


Most pension agents who knew their busi- 
ness established branch offices near the 
Phelan Building in San Francisco, where 
the Department of California had its head- 
quarters. Almost the first piece of mail 
the returning soldier received was a circular 
describing his pension opportunities and 
directing him to the agent who could get 
him on the list most expeditiously. The 
attorneys hired “runners,” otherwise popu- 
larly known as “cappers” or “grafters,” 
whose business it was to waylay their vic- 
tims and lead them personally to pension 
agents. These “cappers’ received pay 
according to a graduated tariff. A soldier 
who had merely a surgeon’s certificate 
testifying to “slight deafness” or ‘“‘myopia”’ 
netted the ‘‘runner” about a dollar; one 
suffering from a gunshot wound had a 
market value of $2.50. A special examiner 
of the Pension Bureau, stationed at San 
Francisco, reported that it was not an 
infrequent sight to see on Market Street 
“an attorney having hold of a poor, sickly 
soldier on one side, a clothing dealer hold- 
ing on to his coat tails, while a railroad 
ticket agent has him by the shoulders and 
talks transportation to him. They are 
all pulling and fussing as to who ‘saw him 
first.’ A beautiful spectacle, any one will 
admit, but the general verdict of those who 
stop and wonder what will eventually be- 
come of the poor soldier is, ‘He is in the 
hands of the pension sharks.’”’ 

] do not wish to exaggerate this matter, 
and so, for further details, I shall quote 
from the report of the Commissioner of 
Pensions, Henry Clay Evans, for 1902. 
The Chief of the Law Division, S. A. 
Cuddy, describes (page 106) the daily 
happenings in San Francisco as follows: 
“The distribution of circulars among the 
soldiers prior to their discharge, which 
is not prohibited, was soon found to be 
entirely inadequate to satisfy the ambitions 
of one class of attorneys who proceeded 
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to hire men employed in various capacities 
at the Presidio to act as solicitors for them. 
Men and women were sent into the Pre- 
sidio Hospital as visitors to the sick, under 
the guise of charity and various other 
pretexts, whose only purpose was to pour 
into the ears of such soldiers as they could 
glowing accounts of the system of pensions 
provided by law, and the merits of some 
particular attorney who made a business 
of prosecuting claims. Soldiers were pro- 
cured to execute declarations for pension- 
ing before their discharge, and such de- 
clarations were postdated and retained by 
the attorneys until after the muster-out, 
when they were forwarded to the Pension 
Bureau. It has been found necessary by 
the commandant and surgeon in command 
at the Presidio to take measures to prevent 
attorneys and those connected with them 
from entering the hospital and constantlyto 
change the details of the ambulance men; 
by the authorities of San Francisco, to 
keep a patrol just outside the Presidio 
gates when occasion demands; by the 
railroad companies, to prohibit solicitors 
from importuning soldiers in depots and 
ferries, and by this Bureau, to detail a 
special examiner to assist in every way 
possible in protecting the soldiers from the 
machinations of disreputable attorneys 
and their solicitors. Officers of the hos- 
pital have been approached even by saloon 
keepers in the interest of attorneys to 
secure information from the records. Sol- 
diers and ex-soldiers having an acquaint- 
ance with men about to be discharged, or 
otherwise suited to the purpose of the 
attorneys, have been employed in large 
numbers to circulate among the men and 
advertise the qualifications and “advan- 
tages” of different attorneys. These men 
seize upon their victims whenever and 
wherever found, and more recently, in view 
of certain steps taken by the Bureau to 
prevent the execution of papers by soldiers 
prior to their discharge, such soldiers have 
proceded to fill out declarations for pen- 
sions and agreements about fees while still 
in the service, so that all that is necessary 
to be done after discharge is to sign and 
make oath to the papers. Some 
of the resident attorneys report that, in 
view of the methods employed by some 
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of their competitors, they have come to the 
conclusion: that very little business can 
be secured by reputable methods and so 
have retired from the contest.” 

Such was the motive power back of the 
applications that now began to stream into 
the pension office. A few examples will 
illustrate their frequently farcical character. 
Here is claim No. 1264312, executed by a 
soldier at San Francisco immediately 
after returning from the Philippines. On 
mustering out, this patriot signed the fol- 
lowing declaration: 


Q. Have you any reason to believe that at 
the present time you are suffering from the 
effects of any wound, injury, or disease, or that 
you have any disability or impairment of health, 
whether incurred in the military service or 
otherwise? 

A. No I declare that the fore- 
going questions and my answers thereto have 
been read over to me, and that I fully under- 
stand the questions and that my replies to them 
are true in every respect and are correctly re- 
corded. 


The company’s commander was ex- 
amined and answered as follows: 


Q. Do you know or do you have any reason 
to believe, aside from his own statement, that 
the person who made and signed the foregoing 
declaration is disabled or impaired in health 
at the present time by reason of any wound, 
injury, or disease, whether incurred in the mili- 
tary service of the United States or otherwise? 

A. No. I certify that the foregoing state- 
ment is correct to the best of my knowledge and 
belief. 


The company’s surgeon signed this de- 
claration: 


Q. Have you subjected the person named 
above to a thorough physical examination? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you find that, at the present time, 
he has any disability, whether incurred in the 
military service or not? 

A. None I certify that the fore- 
going statement is correct to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 


All three parties to the transaction— 
the soldier, his commanding officer, and his 
surgeon—filed these declarations at the 
Presidio on March 9, 1901. On March 16, 
1901—seven days afterward—the soldier 
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applied for a pension. In these seven 
days his health had apparently suffered a 
shocking deterioration. He took oath 
to the fact that he was suffering from the 
following disorders, all contracted in his 
country’s service: 


Disease of the stomach 

Bowel troubles 

Kidney and bladder troubles 
Malarial poisoning and results 
Lumbago 

Pain in back 

Irritable heart 


Here is claim No. 1264327, of the same 
regiment. In answer to the questions as to 
whether he had any disability, this soldier 
answered: “Yes, rheumatism (slightly).”’ 
The major and surgeon, however, both de- 
clared that they could find no rheumatic 
tendency, but when the soldier alleged any 
disability a more stringent examination 
was given. In this case two assistant 
surgeons went over the soldier thoroughly 
and made the following report: 


We, the undersigned members of a board of 
examining surgeons for mustering out United 
States Volunteer troops at Presidio, in San 
Francisco, Calif., after carefully examining . 
a private of Co. , ——Regiment Infantry, 
United States Volunteers, find that he has no 
disability. 

These papers were filed on March 11, 
1901. On his discharge, on March 16th 
—five days later—claimant No. 1264327 
advanced by forced marches to the nearest 
notary public and swore, in applying for 
a pension, that he was thus afflicted: 








Stomach and bowel trouble 
Piles 
Rheumatism, affecting heart 


Claimant No. 1264322, in his prelimin- 
ary examination, certified that he was 
suffering with “stiffness in the right leg 
below the knee.” His first lieutenant 
declared that he had never noticed it. The 
examining surgeon certified that he could 
discover no disability whatever. Two 
assistant surgeons, comprising the Board 
of Examining Surgeons, declared that, 
after a careful examination, the man was 
entirely free from disease. 

Despite “his stiffness in the right leg 
below the knee,” this particular veteran 
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showed remarkable alacrity in finding his 
way into the hands of a pension attorney. 
When he arrived there, this slight disability 
—which three surgeons of his regiment 
could not verify—had developed into a 
case of acute pensionable invalidism. He 
now swore that he could not earn a living 
by manual labor and was entitled to gov- 
ernmental support for the following reasons: 


Injury to right leg 
Disease of urinary organs 
Malarial poisoning 
Stomach and results 
Disease of teeth 


Note the logical progress of his complaint 
from “injury to right leg” to “disease of 
teeth.” The attention of pathologists is 
called also to the fourth complaint, some- 
thing brand new to medical science—a 
disease known as “stomach and results.” 

Here is claimant No. 1262952, who, ac- 
cording to the statements of the examining 
board of surgeons, was in perfect physical 
health on mustering out. Eight days 
afterward, according to his sworn declara- 
tion in the presence of two witnesses, the 
same man said, in his pension application, 
that he was suffering as follows: 


A twist of right knee—having slipped while 
coming down mountain side, resulting in weak- 
ness of leg—and neuralgia of same; also, at 
Pagsanh4n, P. 1., about April, 1900, contracted 
malarial fever, resulting chills and fever; disease 
of liver, spleen, and urinary organs, cause, 
climatic conditions; is also suffering from loss 
of teeth received during Philippine campaign, 
caused by food and exposure. 


One could go on filling up this maga- 
zine with instances of this kind. 


THE SUCCESSOR TO THE G. A. R. 


In discussing these Spanish and Philip- 
pine veterans in 1902, Commissioner of 
Pensions Henry Clay Evans said that 
“the foundation of a permanent pension 
roll has been established that will steadily 
increase for many years to come and that 
will have its representations in the rolls 
at the beginning of the next century, just 
as the Revolutionary War and the War of 
1812 are now, and will be, recognized for 
an indefinite period on the present list of 
pensioners.” Recent events have abund- 
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antly justified this prediction. Even in 
minute details the story of Spanish-Ameri- 
can pensions is duplicating that of the 
Civil War, the only point of difference 
being that the younger beneficiaries are 
getting their pensions earlier and getting 
larger ones. 

Already the survivors of the war with 
Spain have one organization built identi- 
cally upon the lines of theG. A. R. Organ- 
ized, like the Grand Army, soon after the 
end of the war, its membership, like 
that of the Grand Army, languished for 
several years. In the late ’seventies, the 
pension outlook galvanized the G. A. R. 
into activity: in recent years the hope of 
pensions has had a similarly stimulating 
influence upon the United Spanish War 
Veterans. Like the G. A. R., this Spanish- 
American aggregation has its posts—or 
camps—in all important places, its state 
departments, its national organization. 
It has its “ladies’ auxiliaries,” composed of 
the wives of its members, its distinctive 
garb, and its identifying badges, buttons, 
and other insignia. As symbolizing the 
fact that this younger organization, unlike 
the Grand Army, is non-sectional in 
character, its official uniform is a mixture 
of blue and gray. Like theG.A. R., it has 
its commander-in-chief holding office for 
one year, its quartermaster-general, its 
“patriotic instructors,” and the rest. A 
minute examination discloses other re- 
semblances. Thus, one of the most in- 
fluential elements of the Grand Army, the 
nucleus, so to speak, of the whole organi- 
zation, is its pension committee of seven 
members. This committee controls and 
represents the Grand Army in all pension 
matters. A general by-law forbids separ- 
ate posts and state camps from concerning 
themselves with pension legislation; such 
scattered pension campaigns are denounced 
as “guerrilla warfare.’ The National En- 
campment only speaks with authority 
upon this subject; the pension committee 
enforces its “demands.” As a result an 
inner group, known among the rank and 
file as the “House of Lords,” is supposed 
to control the organization. There are 
indications that a similar state of affairs is 
developing within the U. S. W. V. The 
National Encampment appoints a com- 
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mittee on legislation of five members, 
reinforced this year by the following mem- 
bers of Congress—all comrades: Senator 
Fall, Senator James Hamilton Lewis, 
Senator Miles Poindexter, Representative 
Richmond Pearson Hobson, and Repre- 
sentative William H. Murray. The rules 
and regulations of the U. S. W. V. make 
it the duty of this committee to secure the 
legislation recommended by the National 
Encampment, so that the analogy with the 
G. A. R. pension committee seems fairly 
complete. In addition, the Spanish-Amer- 
ican veterans have recently established 
national headquarters at Washington in 
charge of the quartermaster-general, Gus- 
tave E. Rausch. One has only to read the 
discussions at the last two encampments 
to estimate accurately the duties of this 
salaried official. Past Commander Smith 
argued that this national headquarters 
be kept permanently at Washington, “the 
very centre of American culture, official- 
dom, and politics.”” No secret is made of 
the fact that, in the words of the official 
organ, the American Standard, the business 
of the national headquarters is to keep 
Spanish-American veterans “‘in direct con- 
tact with national legislators.” 


“COLONEL” MCELROY ANNEXES THEU.S.W.V. 


For as the G. A. R. has its official organ 
sohas the U.S. W. V. And here the sim- 
ilarity between the two organizations is 
especially emphasized. For many years, 
perhaps the one most influential member 
of the Grand Army was “Col.” John 
McElroy, the editor of the “great soldiers’ 
weekly,” the National Tribune. Certainly 
the old soldier never had a more valiant 
champion of pensions. In addition to 
being a great editor and “soldier writer,” 
McElroy is a great politician, the one man 
upon whom the Republican Party has 
chiefly depended to deliver the soldier 
vote at Presidential elections. Five years 
ago McElroy fell somewhat under disfavor, 
chiefly because his paper, in addition to 
advocating pensions, was booming a real 
estate enterprise at St. Cloud, Fla., 
where soldiers were advised to invest 
their savings and spend the rest of their 
lives raising oranges, grape fruit, bananas, 
pineapples, and garden truck. A Grand 
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Army Encampment investigated. charges 
that McElroy was swindling old soldiers 
in this way; this committee dropped these 
charges, but the National Encampment 
passed a resolution repudiating any idea 
that the National Tribune was its official 
organ. However, McElroy is not dis- 
couraged; instead, he is broadening his 
activities. Like the pension attorneys, 
this pension journalist of many battles 
has taken the Spanish-American veterans 
under his wing. The last encampment of 
the U. S. W. V. adopted the American 
Standard as its official organ. Accord- 
ing to the return made to the United 
States Government the officers of this 
newspaper are these: Editor, JohnMcElroy, 
Managing Editor, John McElroy, Pub- 
lisher, the National Tribune Company. 
The paper is printed in the National 
Tribune office; it has the same format 
and, naturally, the same enthusiasm for 
pensions. Its philosophy is well summed 
up in the appeal of one contributor who 
urged Spanish-American veterans to join 
their patriotic organization: “Go down into 
your jeans and rake up a little of the long 
green, which need be but little, and which 
you can get back later in the form of a 
pension.” 


THE WIDOWS’ PENSION BILL 


Clearly, these several forces comprise 
the essential instrumentalities for an or- 
ganized movement for a new pension roll. 
The attack began in 1912. “With four 
of our comrades in the Pension Committee 
of the House,” said the commander-in-chief 
in his annual report for that year, “and 
a formidable contingent of Spanish War 
veterans in Congress, the approach of 
the Presidential primaries and elections, 
the House Democratic and the Senate 
Republican, both in keen antagonism as 
they prepared their rival legislative wares 
for the electorate of the nation, the com- 
mittee unanimously resolved that the time 
was ripe for the introduction of pension 
legislation.” Certainly the spirit of the 
G. A. R. pension committee has descended 
upon the patriot who penned those lines— 
the same patriot being Mr. Maurice Sim- 
mons, a veteran now thirty-seven years old, 
a survivor, who, although he never saw the 
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soil of Cuba in war time, is now espe- 
cially rampant as an advocate of Spanish- 
American pensions. The measure in ques- 
tion was one giving a pension of $12 a 
month to all widows of soldiers in the war 
with Spain, and $2 to each of their de- 
pendent children. Here, as usual, the 
Spanish-American propaganda evinced its 
forehandedness. Widows’ pensions were 
not granted on account of the Civil War 
until 1890, twenty-five years after its 
end. Moreover, these widows obtained 
only $8 a month, until March, 1908, when 
the rate was increased to $12. The United 
Spanish-Americans, however, propose 
that their widows shall start with this 
amount. According to an estimate made 
by the Pension Bureau, this bill would add 
$2,500,000 a year to our pension roll. For 
two years the lobbyists have been haunt- 
ing Congress in the interest of this bill. 
The House has already passed it; the Sen- 
ate, however, has succeeded so far in 
blocking the measure. In the next Con- 
gress an even more persistent attempt will 
be made to force it through. It is intended 
only as an opening wedge in a campaign 
for wholesale Spanish-American pensions. 
In order to understand the injustice 
of this widows’ bill, we must keep its pro- 
visions clearly in mind. The purpose is 
not to pension the widows and children of 
men who lost their lives or who were dis- 
abled in the Spanish War. It is, of course, 
entirely proper that such widows and 
children should be pensioned; and, as a 
matter of fact, they are pensioned and have 
always been. The existing law pensions 
them. What the proposed measure does 
is to pension the indigent widow and child- 
ren of every deceased soldier in that war, 
entirely irrespective of any disabilities he 
received. For example, here is a strong 
and healthy Spanish-American veteran, 
about thirty-seven years old, who is sud- 
denly killed in an automobile accident, 
leaving a dependent widow and children. 
This widow and these children automatic- 
ally go on the pension roll. The proposed 
act is purely one of largess; like the laws 
recently passed for the benefit of Civil War 
veterans, it violates the essential idea of 
pensions—that they are payments made for 
deaths and disabilities received in service. 
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eThe United Spanish War Veterans 
assert that it is not a political organization: 
its constitution contains the conventional 
prohibition against political activity. How- 
ever, it makes a point of vengefully pursu- 
ing every Congressman who does not ac- 
cept its orders on pension matters. The 
American Standard, its organ, conspicu- 
ously publishes the names of all Representa- 
tives who voted against the Key widows’ 
bill, with the warning “Lest we forget.” 
It urges Spanish-American ‘‘vets” in the 
district to organize against thesemen. Ac- 
cording to reports published from several 
parts of the country, this advice has been 
followed successfully. A dispatch from 
New London, Conn., asserts that the com- 
rades organized to defeat Representative 
B. F. Mahan, “who had double-crossed 
us when the Key Bill was passed.” A cor- 
respondent from Brockton, Mass., writes 
that “the comrades will be pleased to learn 
that we defeated Congressman Thomas C. 
Thacher, Democrat, of the Sixteenth 
Massachusetts District, who voted against 
the passage of the Key Bill.” Political 
attacks upon Congressmen who attempt to 
serve their country, instead of serving the 
U. S. W. V., is the regular organization 
policy. One of their most vigorous op- 
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ponents was the late Congressman Rodden- 
bery, of Georgia—a man who virtually 
wore himself out fighting pension iniquities. 
“As soon as informed of the attack on our 
organization by Representative Rodden- 
bery,” says the adjutant-general’s report 
for 1912, “the commander-in-chief di- 
rected me to concentrate every effort in 
Georgia in general, and Roddenbery’s dis- 
trict in particular. The result of extensive 
work in Georgia was the formation of 
Archie Butt Camp No. 5 at Augusta and 
Lawton Camp No. 6 at Atlanta, Georgia.” 
As part of this political propaganda an 
inner organization has been formed known 
as the “Bolomen.”’ As most people know, 
the “bolo” is a long knife which the Fiti- 
pinos find useful against their enemies. 
And the Bolo organization exists puiely for 
knifing purposes: to advance politically 
the friends of the veterans. In other words, 
unless the Nation nips this propaganda 
now, we are in for a repetition of G.A. R. 
politics in its most repulsive form. 
Spanish-American veterans not only 
qualify under the general pension law, but 
are profiting in considerable numbers from 
private pension bills. This phase of their 
activities will be described in the WorLp’s 
Work for June. 


JOSEPH E. DAVIES 


[This article was prepared upon the request of the Wor v’s Worx by Mr. Davies 
while be was Commissioner of Corporations, and prior to bis appointment and election 
to the chairmanship of the Federal Trade Commission.—TuE EpiTors.] 


HE methods devised to destroy 
a competitor in modern busi- 
ness have been many. Com- 
petitors’ machines have been 
secretly tampered with to 
bring discredit upon the make of the ma- 
chine; traveling salesmen of rivals have 





been bribed to show faulty samples; em- 
ployees bribed to put machinery out of 
commission; fighting brands sold below 
cost to run a similar brand out of the 
market; commodities have been sold be- 
low cost in a particular community, and 
even given away, to destroy a local rival, 
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and after such destruction prices have been 
unduly raised to recoup the losses by ex- 
tortion from the public; tying contracts, 
blacklists, boycotts, rebates, and preferen- 
tial contracts—all these, as well as other de- 
vices, have been employed contrary to the 
standards of commercial and trade decency 
at various times. The commonly ac- 
cepted judgment of business men condemns 
these devices as unfair. They have been, 
and probably will continue to be, employed 
by a small percentage of men in business 
who have no regard for accepted standards 
of decency and fairness in business, even 
as there is always to be found in organized 
Society a certain percentage of criminals. 


PROTECTION OF MODERATE-SIZED BUSINESS 


A highly efficient plant of moderate * 
size may be able to compete against a 
powerful rival by reason of its efficiencies; 
but it is utterly helpless when subjected 
to unfair competitive practices employed 
by a rival who by sheer force of larger 
means can withstand the cost of a cam-, 
paign of extermination. It has been 
alleged, and with much force, that the 
trusts which have grown powerful and 


great have generally in the past employed 
these methods, and that they could not 
have attained their dominant position 


but for their employment. Ninety-nine 
per cent. of the business corporations of 
the country have a capitalization of less 
than 5 million dollars; 95 per cent., a 
capitalization of less than a million dollars. 
A great menace to the existence of this 
95 per cent. of the business corporations 
of the country comes from the possibility 
of being driven out of the market, not by 
reason of the superior efficiency of the big 
rival, but by reason of unfair methods of 
competition employed by such a rival. 
These methods of unfair competition have 
been called the seeds of monopoly. It is 
the object of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Law to destroy these seeds in 
their inception and to furnish a body of 
disinterested business experts who are 
charged with the prevention of such prac- 
tices. Governmental agencies seek to 
prevent a man’s house from being broken 
into and his property stolen. This govern- 
mental agency seeks likewise to protect 


the smaller business units of the country 
from similar depredations that destroy 
the security of business and the order of 
Society. 

This is the service to the great body of 
business of the country, both big and 
little, which the Federal Trade Commission 
was designed to perform. 


AN AID TO BUSINESS 


In the enactment of the Trade Com- 
mission Law it was, moreover, very ap- 
parent that it was contemplated by Con- 
gress that not only smaller concerns but 
that big business units should also be aided 
in their desire to accommodate themselves 
to the demands of the Government pur- 
suant to an expressed public policy. The 
Trade Commission is empowered, under 
certain conditions, to “make recommen- 
dations for the readjustment of the business 
of any corporation alleged to be violating 
the anti-trust acts, in order that the 
corporation may thereafter maintain its 
organization, management, and conduct 
of business in accordance with law.” 

Under this provision, the Trade Com- 
mission may be called in by the Attorney 
General to aid in the readjustment of 
business so as to conform to the require- 
ments of thelaw. Inconnection with some 
of the past practices of the Department 
of Justice, this provision is significant 
in the possibilities of helpful use to which 
it may be put. In certain situations in 
the past, where the Government has 
brought suits in equity to dissolve trusts 
or to restrain certain practices in restraint 
of trade, the defendants have gone to the 
Department of Justice, frankly admitted 
such practices, pleaded in extenuation 
either lack of knowledge or pressure of 
overpowering business necessity, and have 
convinced the Department of Justice that 
there was no malicious intent to violate 
the law, and a present sincere desire to 
comply with the requirements of the law. 
In some such situations the Attorney 
General has in the past prescribed certain 
conditions which the Government would 
exact in the reorganization of business, 
to which the defendants have acquiesced. 
Through their attorneys the defendants 
have then gone into court and there entered 
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their consent to the entry of such a decree 
as the Government imposed. These are 
the so-called “consent decrees’ spoken of 
in connection with trust cases. This 
situation holds within it great possibilities 
in the accommodation of business to the 
requirements of the law. It entails, as 
well, possibilities of great abuse, and it 
involves grave and serious responsibility 
on the part of the Attorney General. It 
has been exercised with great discernment 
in the past, and it would not be at all 
strange if in the future, as in the past, it 
might be exercised with great reluctance. 
The Federal Trade Commission will be a 
continuous and non-political body of 
business experts. It is to be composed of 
five men who will be thoroughly familiar 
with the business conditions from a 
practical point of view. It will be subject 
to the call of the Attorney General in a 
situation of this kind. Its knowledge of 
the situations involved would certainly 
be coextensive with the knowledge of the 
Department of Justice, and in the course of 
time it is fair to assume that its experience 
would be much greater. Its recommenda- 


tions would be accepted by the public, and 


would probably give greater reassurance 
than if made by an _ individual alone 
regardless of the extent of his ability 
or probity. Being a continuous body, 
and not subject to possible political 
change of administration, there is the 
suggestion also of greater continuity of 
purpose and policy, and in the course of 
time it is conceivable that there would be 
built up a body of administrative law 
that would be consistent in its develop- 
ment, not subject to political change, and 
be of substantial benefit to the business 
community as affording a means whereby 
business methods might be expeditiously 
accommodated and readjusted to the 
requirements of the law, which public 
policy demands. 

In dissolution suits under the anti- 
trust laws the Trade Commission was also 
designed to furnish an agency to aid the 
courts in the framing of final decrees. 

In short, the law apparently designs, 
so far as this aspect of the situation is 
concerned, that there shall be furnished 
a body of business experts, who will 
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have a thorough knowledge of the indus- 
tries of the country, as an aid to the 
Department of Justice and the courts in 
seeking to bring about the readjustments 
of great enterprises in a manner which 
will cause the least hurt to property 
interests compatible with the rights and 
interests of the general public and the 
enforcement of the law. 

The purpose of the law is a constructive 
one, and it affords promise of practical 
help to large organizations of business in 
their accommodation to the demands of 
the public policy of the country. 


INVESTIGATIONS OF FOREIGN TRADE CON- 
DITIONS 


The Commission is directly charged 
with the duty of making an investigation 
of ‘“‘trade conditions in and with foreign 
countries where associations, combinations, 
or practices of manufacturers, merchants, 
or traders, or other conditions, may affect 
the foreign trade of the United States, and 
report to Congress thereon with such 
recommendations as it deems advisable.” 

Much has recently been said in con- 
nection with the applicability of the Sher- 
man Law to foreign trade. It has been 
maintained, with much vigor, that the 
principles of the Sherman Law should not 
be applied to business interests in this 
country that are engaged in foreign trade 
and in the extension of our foreign mar- 
kets. In support of that contention it is 
urged that combination through a common 
selling agency is necessary in the foreign 
market in order to meet the competition 
of European cartels and other combinations 
of sellers in the markets of the world; 
that the small producer and manufacturer 
in this country cannot extend his markets 
into a foreign field except through a 
common selling agency, because of the 
prohibitive cost involved; that if the 
inhibitions imposed by the Sherman Law 
be placed upon combinations in the United 
States engaged in foreign trade it would 
operate to the serious prejudice of small 
producers and to the distinct advantage 
and benefit of trusts, which can afford 
and do establish substations in distant 
parts of the world; that the reasons for 
the Sherman Law do not obtain in foreign 
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countries and in foreign trade because, in 
an international market, competition is 
secured for. the benefit and advantage of 
the buyer through international contest 
for the market. On the other hand, it is 
urged with force that to permit com- 
binations for foreign trade in this country 
would furnish a very convenient and ready 
vehicle for the easy violation of the Sher- 
man Law at home, contrary to our public 
policy, and to the serious disadvantage of 
our citizens. This phase of the contro- 
versy is a comparatively new one, and is 
of great importance. The problem is to 
obtain the advantages and at the same 
time to guard against possible misuses. 
The information on this subject is sparse 
and largely based on hearsay. What is nec- 
essary in the situation are the facts, and 
the Federal Trade Commission is entrusted 
with the duty of investigating, in foreign 
countries, combinations and other trade 
conditions which may affect the foreign 
trade of the United States. Undoubtedly, 
in conjunction with the Department of 
Commerce and with the Department of 
State, a large amount of information can 
be obtained which will enable the law- 


making power of the Government to 
address itself to the problem with greater 
security and confidence. 

The Trade Commission is empowered 
further to make investigations into the 


control, management, and conduct of 
corporations engaged in interstate business, 
and to enforce, so far as industrial enter- 
prise is concerned, the provisions of the 
Clayton Law with reference to price dis- 
crimination, tying contracts, holding com- 
panies, and interlocking stockholdings and 
directorships. It has within it the capacity 
for gathering together a great amount of 
information with reference to the make-up 
of the industry of the country. It is also 
possible to procure this information with- 
out in any manner harassing or hampering 
or hindering or annoying the business of the 
community. The Bureau of Corporations 
has received reports from 5,000 corpora- 
tions out of the 7,000 corporations which 
have a capital of more than a million 
dollars. These reports were given volun- 
tarily by these corporations upon a simple 
request, and entirely without threat or 
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suggestion of process. The request made 
indicated the need of the Bureau of 
Corporations for this information as a 
matter of public concern, and an intention 
to protect such information from misuse 
by competitors. It was met with a 
frank and free disclosure in practically 
every instance, and there has been no 
complaint of inquisitorial methods having 
been employed. The modern point of 
view of large business enterprise in the 
United States at the present time recog- 
nizes the desirability of codperation with 
government in a constructive and helpful 
solution of the problems connected with 
industry and government. 


THE THEORY OF THE LAW 


The Trade Commission was created by 
law by practically the unanimous appro- 
val of the House of Representatives, and 
with but five dissenting votes in the Senate. 
The term of seven years and the successive 
expirations of the terms of the Commis- 
sioners give promise of a _ continuous 
policy and expert qualification that may 
build up a body of administrative rules 
which will clarify the rules of conduct in 
industrial and governmental fields. 

The theory upon which the Trade Com-\. 
mission is built is that the competitive 
system must be preserved, and to be 
preserved it must be regulated, i.e., made 
fair. It is directly opposed to the idea of 
regulated monopoly. Competition thus 
regulated, it is maintained, is the only 
industrial system with which the perpetuity 
of democratic institutions is compatible. 
Over all the world where men are seeking 
to govern themselves monopoly is pro- 
hibited or made a crime against the State. 
This is because monopoly is industrial and 
financial tyranny. Political opportunity 
is a farce unless equality of industrial, 
opportunity is preserved. This Nation 
was conceived and dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men were created equal 
before the law. The republican form of 
government is predicated upon the theory 
that every man shall have a fair chance 
under the law, industrially as well as 
politically. Monarchy is not inconsistent 
with state socialism. In the course of the 
debates in Congress it was urged with great 
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force that the Federal Trade Commission 
was one of the agencies which would 
help in the solution of our industrial 
problem, so that representative democracy 
might be preserved as against an otherwise 
certain development through industry to 
socialism in government. 

There have been attempts to translate 
this legislation into terms of menace to 
business. These arise either from ignor- 
ance or perversity. Industry, and com- 
mercial enterprise, is a matter of para- 
mount concern to the whole country; one 
sixth of the total wealth of the country is 
invested in commercial enterprises; one- 
tenth of its people are directly engaged in 
industrial enterprises; while the whole 
body of consumers in the Nation are 
concerned, of course, with the general 
welfare of industry. It is, of course, a 
matter of paramount concern to govern- 
ment that the interests of so large a body 
in its economic life should be preserved 
and aided, consistent with public interests. 
No business man can read this legisla- 
tion but will conclude that not only is 
there no suggestion of war upon legitimate 
business, but that there is, indeed, immedi- 
ate and great potential promise of distinct 
aid and service to legitimate enterprise 


and industry. The object and purpose\ 


of the Commission is to preserve equality 
of opportunity in industry and to preserve 
the rights of the smaller efficient organiza- 
tion against its monopolistic rival. As an 
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agency for the easier accommodation of 
honest industrial enterprise to the re- 
quirements of the law it offers practical 
and constructive helpfulness. The spirit 
of its conception, translated into its 
enactment, is that of aid, consistent with 
constitutional limitations, to honestly per- 
plexed business, and at the same time to 
assure to the large preponderance of the 
business of the country that there shall be 
a disinterested expert governmental body 
intent upon preserving the law in their 
interest, and which shall have at its com- 
mand a great volume of digested and inter- 
preted information about all the industries 
of the country, for the aid and protection 
of the business of the country, and intent 
upon the protection of the public interest. 
It is an interpretation into law of the 
purposes and hope of the President of the 
United States, as voiced by him repeatedly 
—to eradicate the evil, to preserve that 
which is healthful, and to establish a 
constitution of peace within which and 
under which there may come an era of 
good feeling between public opinion, busi- 
ness, and government, because of the ad- 
herence of so-called “big business” to the 
law, because of the protection of the public 
by the law, and because of the disposition 
under such equitable conditions on the 
part of government to codperate and to 
aid in the development of business and 
industrial prosperity to the benefit and 
advantage of the whole community. 
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WARDEN OSBORNE’S PRISON PARTNER’S PLAN FOR MAKING MEN OVER—A 
NEW ERA AT SING SING AND AUBURN 


BY 


FRANK MARSHALL WHITE 


AST Labor Day, at the Auburn 
State prison, in New York, the 
inmates were celebrating the 
holiday in the big yard within 
the walls, the men of the 
north wing and of the south wing pitted 
against each other in athletic sports. On 


the steps of the prison, surrounded by a 
group of officers and visitors and evincing 
a lively interest in the scene, stood Mr. 
Charles S. Whitman, now governor of 
New York. He was then district attorney 
of the County of New York, and under his 
administration of that office more than a 
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thousand of the 1,400 gray-clad contest- 
ants had been convicted of crimes that had 
brought them sentences ranging from a 
few years to life. There were no guards in 
the prison yard, save those who of their 
own accord remained to witness the games, 
for the officers of the Mutual Welfare 
League, the prisoners’ organization, were 
in charge of the afternoon’s recreations. 
This organization included all the inmates 
of Auburn with the exception of a negli- 
gible few who had temporarily forfeited 
membership by an infraction of rules. 
Honors were even between the Wings, 
when the last event on the programme, the 
relay race, was announced, upon the 
outcome of which the contest now de- 
pended. One after another the men sped 
along the track bearing the staff that 
passed from hand to hand. So close was 
the contest that the victory that had 
seemed to be won by the South Wing went 
to the North Wing through the disquali- 
fication of one of the contestants, and a 
howl of protest rose from the vanquished. 
“Do you mean to say that you'll accept 
the cup on a technical win? Robbers, 


thieves!”’ they shouted to the victors, and 


for a moment there was uproar. 

Then, “Smile, boys, smile!”’ shouted the 
sergeant-at-arms of the League, a lithe and 
athletic specimen of young manhood. 

Every face above the gray uniforms 
broke into a smile, and the next moment 
the South and North Wings were shaking 
hands over the victory. 

“By Jove,” said Mr. Whitman to War- 
den Rattigan, who stood at his side, “it 
looked for a moment as if we might have 
had ‘rough house.’”’ 

“Three cheers for the next governor of 
the State!” rang out the voice of the 
sergeant-at-arms, before the warden could 
reply. 

The response was an enthusiastic roar, 
and Mr. Whitman beckoned tothe sergeant- 
at-arms. The next moment the district 
attorney was shaking hands with a con- 
victed burglar who had several years of a 
prison term yet to serve, and his fellow pris- 
oners burst into applause again as the two 
young men fell into friendly conversation. 

“T was fearfully afraid that some of the 
boys would hiss when I called for the cheers, 
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being that Whitman had sent so many of 
us up here,” the sergeant-at-arms told his 
friends afterward, “but | guess they all 
recognized that it was a matter of business 
with him. Whitman put me away, you 
know, but when he asked me where I was 
convicted | told him it was in Brooklyn, 
so that he wouldn’t think that I had been 
playing up to him on the chance of his 
recommending a commutation of sentence 
for me.” 

That night another prisoner of Auburn, 
a “lifer,” wrote a long letter to Mr. Whit- 
man, citing his own case and those of 
many others in the same institution whose 
entire outlook on life had been changed 
under the humane treatment they had 
recently been receiving, and who had 
determined to lead lives as useful as pos- 
sible in prison and out thereafter; further 
expressing the hope that what the district 
attorney had seen in the prison yard that 
afternoon would lead him to sympathize 
with the purposes of the new penology. 
For the same reason that the sergeant-at- 
arms of the league told Mr. Whitman that 
he had been convicted in Brooklyn instead 
of within the latter’s jurisdiction, the 
district attorney’s correspondent in Au- 
burn prison did not sign his name, or give 
any clue to his identity. 

It was only a few months after Labor 
Day that Mr. Whitman approved his pre- 
decessor, Governor Glynn’s, appointment of 
Thomas Mott Osborne, one of the foremost 
advocates of the new penology, as warden 
of Sing Sing Prison, with the understand- 
ing that, although a Democrat, he was to 
retain that post under the present Repub- 
lican administration. The belief thus fos- 
tered that Mr. Whitman had confidence in 
the efficacy of advanced prison methods 
was corroborated when he took his seat 
as governor and requested Mr. John B. 
Riley, another Democrat, under whose 
direction as superintendent of prisons the 
State of New York had definitely aban- 
doned the barbaric system of punishment 
by retribution, to remain in office. Whe- 
ther or not his experiences in the prison 
yard at Auburn on Labor Day, or the 
“lifer’s’” letter, had anything to do with 
Mr. Whitman’s conduct in these matters 
is not recorded. 
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Mr. Orlando F. Lewis, secretary of the 
Prison Association of New York and an 
authority on penological subjects, declares 
that the two most significant dates in recent 
prison annals are July 4 and December 
6, 1914. That these dates are significant 
is due to Mr. Thomas Mott Osborne. 
Mr. Osborne, who is in the middle fifties, 
is an alumnus of Harvard and a man of 
affairs. He retired from business with a 
fortune, and has held more than one public 
office. He was mayor of his native city, 
Auburn, N. Y., from 1903 to 1905, and was 
fornine yearsa member of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Auburn. He was a member of 
the Public Service Commission of the 
Second Division from 1907 to 1909, and in 
1913 was made chairman of the State 
Commission on Prison Reform. During 
his entire public life he has been known to 
politicians as an eager obstructor of polit- 
ical schemes and an aggressive enemy of 
Tammany Hall and all its works. He was 
little known to the general public, how- 
ever, until September, 1913, when he at- 
tracted attention that was world-wide by 
undergoing a week’s voluntary confinement 
under the name of “Tom Brown,” in Au- 
burn prison, during which period he lived 
the life of the other prisoners, worked with 
them in the shops, subsisted on their food, 
and slept in a cell at night. 

It was not with any sense of adventure 
that Mr. Osborne essayed prison life, for 
at his age men to whom the comforts and 
luxuries of existence are available are wont 
to take advantage of them. His animat- 
ing purpose was to ascertain actual con- 
ditions in a state prison; to learn at first 
hand some of the evils of the existing prison 
system. It was his prison “partner,” 
Jack Murphy, as is told in the narrative 
of Mr. Osborne’s underworld experiences, 
“Within Prison Walls,” who conceived the 
idea of the Mutual Welfare League, the 
system of self-government by the inmates 
themselves that has revolutionized all 
previous notions of prison discipline, and 
which was adopted in Auburn in February 
of last year. Mr. Osborne began the work 
of organizing the league soon after his 
release from his self-imposed prison term, 
and from the beginning sought to have the 
men evolve its principles and pledges 
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among themselves—not through him nor 
through officers of the prison. The or- 
ganization is simple, and in its simplicity 
lies its efficacy. Any inmate of the prison 
is eligible to membership in the league; 
and as in return for pledges of obedience 
and loyalty to the administration the men 
are given greater freedom and more priv- 
ileges, every inmate finds it to his own 
interest to join. The men elect their own 
officers, without the slightest suggestion 
by prison officers, and this condition auto- 
matically ended the “stool pigeon,” or 
spy, system at Auburn, for the companies 
of prisoners and their officers instinctively 
aimed to adjust themselves to secure the 
minimum of trouble at chapel, in the shops, 
and at recreation. Infringement of the 
rules means suspension from the league 
and all its privileges. Jack Murphy’s 
prediction, made to Mr. Osborne while he 
was in prison, that the big majority of the 
men in Auburn would be square if given a 
chance, and that the majority of square 
men would be able to handle those who 
were not so inclined, has proved to be ac- 
curate. The first test of the efficacy of the 
league occurred last June, when an epi- 
demic of scarletina affected a thousand of 
the prisoners, and work in the shops had 
to be largely discontinued. Under such 
conditions the practice hitherto had in- 
variably been to lock the men in their cells. 
Warden Rattigan took a long chance on 
this occasion, however, and turned all the 
prisoners of good standing in the league 
into the big prison yard to exercise or play 
as they chose, under the supervision of 
their own self-chosen officers. The test 
was successful, for perfect order was main- 
tained and no efforts at escape were made. 
“The boys would have torn the fellow 
that tried to escape to pieces,” said one of 
the prisoners to an officer of the prison 
that evening. “We've pledged ourselves 
to behave. Besides, do you think we want 
to lose the privileges we have gained?”’ 
Even greater liberty was granted the 
men on July 4th, one of the dates to which 
Mr. Lewis attaches so much significance 
in prison annals. “History,” he says, 
“was made at Auburn prison on Independ- 
ence Day. For the 1,400 men not only 
ran off their own sports during the after- 
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noon, but they practically ran themselves, 
through their appointed ‘delegates,’ chosen 
from among their own numbers by their 
own votes. And assuredly no more or- 
derly group could have been found on that 
Fourth of July anywhere between the 
Atlantic and Pacific.” 

Only a few months before, Sundays and 
holidays had been looked forward to by 
the inmates of the state prisons as days of 
torture. They were allowed out of their 
cells for breakfast, and then were permitted 
to attend religious services—where they 
might thank God that there was only one 
Sunday in the week. Under the old regu- 
lations all the inmates of the prisons were 
then—at 11 o’clock in the morning—back 
in their cells with their rations for the day, 
no dinner being provided for them on 
Sunday, since that would have interfered 
with the cooks’ and keepers’ day of rest. 
When Monday happened to be a holiday 
the men were kept in their cells from 4 
o'clock on Saturday afternoon until 6:30 
o’clock Tuesday morning—a total of more 
than sixty hours, with the exception of the 
time necessary to eat breakfast on Sunday 
and attend religious services, and the time 
for one meal on Monday. The same con- 
ditions existed when a holiday fell on 
Saturday. For the last year the inmates 
of our state prisons have been given an 
hour’s recreation each week day and four 
hours on Sundays and holidays. 

Mr. Lewis’s other significant date in 
prison history, Sunday, December 6th, 
derives its importance from the fact that 
on that day Mr. Osborne, who had begun 
his duties as warden of Sing Sing on the 
first of the month, assembled all the pris- 
oners in the chapel and ordered the guards 
from the room. It was the first time in 
the history of the prison that the inmates 
had been -free from direct physical res- 
traint, and it should be borne in mind that 
their number included many of the men 
who in July of the previous year had mu- 
tinied and set fire to the shops, and that 
less than two years before the then warden 
of Sing Sing had felt it necessary to carry 
a loaded pistol when he went into the prison 
yard. The men came into the chapel in 
two divisions of about 700 each, the chapel 
not being large enough to seat them all at 
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once. Men familiar with the state pris- 
ons had felt that the experiment of self- 
government as applied in Auburn might 
prove dangerous in Sing Sing, which has 
always been the most turbulent of these 
institutions, partly because physical con- 
ditions make it impossible to keep the 
inmates decently comfortable a large part 
of the time, and partly because it is the 
prison for first offenders, who are always 
more unruly and more easily incited to 
violence than prisoners who are accustomed 
to obey orders. Nevertheless, no speaker 
ever had an audience under more complete 
control than Mr. Osborne had these two 
aggregations of criminals at Sing Sing. 

As amazing under the old ideas of prison 
discipline as the assembling of the inmates 
of Sing Sing without guards was the busi- 
ness they had asked to discuss with the 
new warden, which was nothing less than 
the making of fifteen almost revolutionary 
changes in the rules of the institution, 
the principle one being that the men be 
allowed to discipline themselves without 
the initial intervention of warden or keep- 
ers—a suggestion that only a year ago 
would have been regarded as an impudent 
ebullition of humor. The prisoners also 
asked that they be allowed to see visitors 
on Sundays and holidays, which has hith- 
erto been forbidden because it would 
necessitate a greater number of guards re- 
maining on duty. Other requests made 
by the prisoners of Sing Sing on that mo- 
mentous—to them—Sunday, December 
6th, was that they be allowed to purchase 
postage stamps at the office of the prison 
from their funds on deposit, instead of 
being forced to depend on friends or rela- 
tives who sent stamps to them; that in 
the event of deaths or serious illnesses in 
their families, or in case of a prisoner going 
out on parole, he be furnished with postage 
even though he have no money to his 
credit; that prisoners be allowed to expend 
money on deposit to their credit, regard- 
less of whether or not the officers know 
where that money has come from; that 
prisoners be allowed to keep their daily 
papers in their cells until they have finished 
reading them, instead of being compelled 
to give them up each evening; that lights 
be allowed in cells and the dormitory until 
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10 o'clock, instead of being put out at 
9:30, and that prisoners be allowed to re- 
ceive shoes and sweaters from their families 
and friends outside, which has hitherto 
been forbidden. 

All these and other similar requests Mr. 
Osborne granted at once, observing that 
he saw no reason why such rules had. been 
made in the first place. Of their own ac- 
cord the men asked that the beds in the 
dormitory, where the overflow from the 
cells is accommodated, which are 100 per 
cent. more comfortable than the bunks in 
the cells, be assigned first to the cripples 
and those suffering from epilepsy among 
them, a request granted by Mr. Osborne 
with the remark that he was greatly pleased 
at this evidence of concern for the general 
welfare. In Auburn prison the Mutual 
Welfare League is allowed to deal with 
minor breaches of discipline, and it was 
for this privilege that the Golden Rule 
Brotherhood of Sing Sing—which was 
formed on the same lines as the prisoners’ 
organization at Auburn and has since 
adopted the same name—asked the new 
warden. Mr. Osborne told them that 


he was in full sympathy with the idea, 
and that he would go further and allow 
the Brotherhood to adjudicate all breaches 
of discipline, with appeal, where the jus- 
tice of a decision was disputed, to the 
warden’s court, which is composed of the 
warden himself, the principal keeper, and 


the prison physician. Of the fifteen re- 
quests made by the prisoners, Mr. Osborne 
granted all but two—that the screen be 
taken out of the visitors’ room and that the 
men be allowed to have the Sunday news- 
papers—and these he merely held in abey- 
ance. The heartiness of the applause of 
his audiences as one after another of their 
requests was granted was sufficient 
evidence of their appreciation of his 
brotherly efforts on their behalf; they 
even cheered when he told them that 
he would have to reserve his decision 
with regard to the screen and the Sun- 
day newspapers. 

Before dismissing his audiences Mr. 
Osborne told each division that he asked a 
return for the confidence he was reposing 
in them. He wanted, he said, greater 
quiet and cleanliness in the cell block, less 
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waste of food, and, above all, more work 
done in the shops. 

“That is the principal argument | shall 
have to use with the Legislature and the 
public,” he said, “in my efforts to improve 
conditions here and give you better food, 
eventually to have a new prison in place 
of Sing Sing—that under the new condi- 
tions you are turning out more work for 
the State.” 

The output of the same number of men 
in all the shops for the first month of 
Mr. Osborne’s wardenship was greater 
than ever before during any single month 
in the history of the prison. And there 
were less than one third as many cases of 
infringement of prison rules as during the 
previous month. 

The improvement in order and increase 
in product are not the result of any addi- 
tional activity of the keepers. Mr. Os- 
borne has practically dismissed the guards 
from the shops; that is, they no longer 
stand over the prisoners at their work, 
but patrol through the buildings. The 
warden introduced the new system in the 
most unruly shop first. Gathering the 250 
workers in the knitting shop about him 
during his first week in Sing Sing, he said: 

“Boys, I understand that you are the 
worst-behaved bunch in the whole prison— 
and I’m going to put a stop to it!” 

The men.stared at the warden uneasily. 

“I’m going to dismiss your guards,” 
Mr. Osborne continued, “‘and you’ll have 
to choose your own delegates, from among 
yourselves, to preserve order.” 

The men in the knitting shop have been 
among the best-behaved and most indus- 
trious in the prison ever since. 

There died in March, from tuberculosis, 
in the warden’s residence at Sing Sing, 
a man who was once one of the most des- 
perate criminals of his time. About forty- 
five years of age at the time of his death, 
he was known in half a score of prisons 
throughout the country as one of the 
hardest men to deal with ever sentenced 
for crime, evidenced by marks on his 
body of many cruel tortures and _ beat- 
ings in efforts to break his spirit—which 
under the old penology was considered 
essential to discipline. He was known, 
by reason of his dark complexion and 
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raven hair, as “Canada Blackie’ in the 
underworld, where he was loved for 
enduring qualities of loyalty and friend- 
ship. His crimes need not be specified; 
they were not those of a sneak or a coward. 
He first came to Mr. Osborne’s attention 
in Auburn, where he had been five years 
in solitary confinement following an at- 
tempt to escape from Dannemora prison, 
in which he had shot a guard. Mr. Os- 
borne asked Warden Rattigan’s permission 
to take Canada Blackie out of his cell for 
a walk last Fourth of July, on the historic 
occasion when the prisoners celebrated their 
first games in the prison yard. It was a 
part of Canada Blackie’s code of ethics to 
defy all authority in prison, and hitherto 
when it had been necessary to remove 
him from one cell to another it was a mat- 
ter of knocking him down and dragging 
him out. However, he had heard of Mr. 
Osborne’s self-imposed prison term, like 
most other inmates of prisons in the United 
States, and respected him for it, and when 
that gentleman appeared at his cell door 
and casually invited him to come out and 
see the games, as if that were an ordinary 
occurence, Canada Blackie came. He did 
He 


not return to solitary confinement. 
was restored to ordinary prison conditions 
and he developed into one of the mast 
active workers in the Mutual Welfare 
League and eventually became one of its 


officers. His nature seemed completely 
to change with his restoration to partial 
liberty and humane treatment. As is in- 
variably the case when a man of strength 
of character turns from evil to good, his 
very forcefulness carried him as far in the 
right direction as it had previously in the 
direction of wrong, so that he became a 
powerful influence for good among his 
fellow prisoners. Had Canada Blackie’s 
health begun to fail before his release from 
solitary confinement, his reformation might 


have been accounted for on that ground; as ° 


a matter of fact it was several months 
later that the first symptoms of disease 
appeared. 

Canada Blackie’s usefulness did not end 
when he became too feeble to leave his 
bed. It so happened that the warden of 
a reformatory in Connecticut had been 
a keeper in Joliet prison in Illinois while 
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Canada Blackie was serving a term there, 
and had more than once assisted in hope- 
less efforts to force him to conform to dis- 
cipline. In February the directors of the 
reformatory decided to introduce the honor 
system, but the warden, a veteran of forty- 
three years’ experience in penal institutions 
who held the new penology in contempt, 
would have none of it. He was lured 
to Sing Sing on some pretense by one of 
the directors, whose real purpose was to 
put him in touch with Canada Blackie. 
An hour’s talk with the man he had known 
before as a terror of the prisons, the des- 
pair of wardens and keepers, sent the war- 
den of the Connecticut reformatory home 
a convert to the honor system—which has 
been introduced in his institution. 

The difference in the demeanor of the 
prisoners in the two institutions under the 
new conditions as compared with the old is 
almost inconceivable. Less than two years 
ago they would shuffle in to their meals, in 
charge of guards who carried cudgels, with 
sullen faces and eyes on the floor, and if a 
visitor came among them in the shops or 
yards they regarded him with surly sus- 
picion, particularly if they knew him to be 
a “chiel amang them takin’ notes.” To- 
day, unaccompanied by guards, but led 
by their own elected captains, the men 
swing into the mess halls with heads up 
and generally bright faces, and a visitor 
who is vouched for by Superintendent 
Riley or their warden has their immediate 
friendship; if he is known to be a writer 
he is made particularly welcome. 

Auburn and Sing Sing have been so much 
in the public eye during the last few 
months that Great Meadow, at Comstock, 
in Washington County, where the honor 
system in New York State prisons had its 
beginnings in 1911, has been almost for- 
gotten. The Great Meadow experimental 
station—no longer an experiment, by the 
way—is merely .an 1,100-acre farm, on 
which is a big house with 600 comfortable 
rooms and 600 more building, in which the 
farm hands are locked up every night. 
The house is called a prison, and the rooms 
are known as cells. However, the cell 
block is as light, bright, and cheerful as a 
sun parlor. The walls facing the cells are 
more than half.in glass, and the occupants 
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look right out into the open country. The 
cells are the size of some hall bedrooms, 
but they are better furnished than most 
hall bedrooms that are rented in the big 
cities. The beds are of polished steel, and 
there are an electric light, sanitary plumb- 
ing, and running water in every cell. 
Everything that modern sanitation has 
taught has been employed in the construc- 
tion of the cell block. The Great Meadow 
idea goes back to the time of Prison Super- 
intendent Cornelius V. Collins, and was 
the conception of Mr. Frederick H. Mills, 
former sales agent of the Prison Depart- 
ment, to whom and Mr. Collins many 
earlier prison reforms aredue. Mr. Mills’s 
plan was the erection of a prison to be made 
the apex of the state’s system, in which 
unusual privileges were to be granted, and 
transference to which was to be a reward 
for good conduct on the part of the inmates 
of the other prisons, and also a measure 
providing for their leaving prison in good 
health after work in the open. The carry- 
ing out of this scheme far beyond the limit 
set by the most hopeful advocates of prison 
humanizing is the work of Mr. William 
J. Homer. The basic idea of Mr. Homer’s 
theory of prison administration is, in his 
ownwords: “If you treat aman right he'll 
treat you right—ninety-nine times out of 
ahundred.” Mr. Homer does notcall him- 
self a penologist. He was a business man 
in Elmira, N. Y., before he became warden 
of Great Meadow, and was selected for the 
position by Prison Superintendent Scott, 
with whom he had frequently discussed 
prison matters. There were 139 inmates 
at Great Meadow when Warden Homer 
began his work there in July, 1911. These 
men he summoned to his office singly and 
in groups of three or four, and explained 
the honor system he purposed to introduce 
—which was merely that each man should 
give his word not to try to escape, and in 
return be allowed all the liberty possible 
under prison surveillance. It was the 
following March, the beginning of the 
farming season, that the new order went 
into effect at Great Meadow, and at present 
‘there are 600 inmates on honor not to leave 
the farm without permission, while more 








than two thousand men have availed them- 
selves of the privileges of Warden Homer’s 
system. There is approximately one 
keeper to every fourteen prisoners at Great 
Meadow, as in the other prisons of the 
state, but the guards carry no weapons. 
The 600 prisoners, so far as forcible res- 
traint or opposition is concerned, might at 
any time during the day overcome their 
guards and sack Comstock and the adjacent 
villages. The men leave the farm unac- 
companied by guards whenever their work 
makes it necessary. One gang of men 
took their lunches almost every day last 
summer and were away without a guard 
ten hours a day building a dam on a 
creek a mile from the cell block. One of 
the Great Meadow prisoners has charge of 
300 pigs, and another of the same number 
of sheep; both men and their helpers are 
often out alone all night looking after their 
charges during the breeding season. The 
percentage of escapes and attempts to 
escape during the three years of Warden 
Homer’s administration has been about 
one half of one per cent. —eleven out 
of a total of 2,095 prisoners, to be ex- 
act —and during this period more than 
1,400 men have been paroled, of whom 
fewer than 40 have been returned to the 
state prisons. 

Exactly the same question arises with 
regard to Great Meadow and Warden 
Homer as with regard to Sing Sing and 
Warden Osborne: Do the prisoners re- 
spond to the man or to the system? Would 
other wardens of equal intelligence, with 
the same degree of what is called mag- 
netism, who can be at the same time sym- 
pathetic and firm, dominant and yet 
kindly, be able to make the honor system 
effective in the ordinary prison? That 
is a problem that only time can solve. 
Both Mr. Homer and Mr. Osborne have 
dedicated their lives to the welfare of their 
erring brethren; they love their fellow men; 
their souls are in their work. Perhaps 
only administrators thus devoted will ever 
be able to obtain a control like to that of 
the wardens of Great Meadow and Sing 
Sing over bodies of men living under ab- 
normal conditions in our prisons. 
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WIND-SHIELD FOR MOTOR-CYCLES 


MUDGUARD and wind-shield 
A for motor-cycles, designed prin- 

cipally for use in winter, has been 
constructed of hollow steel tubing and 
mohair, with a celluloid window. It is 
shaped so that the rider may look over the 
shield and still be protected, for the rush 
of air is deflected up and over his head, 
thus enabling him to enjoy far greater 
comfort and protection from the chilling 
wind that detracts so much from the 
pleasure of motor-cycling in the late 
autumn or early winter. 

The wind-shield does not extend beyond 
the handle-bar width and has no projec- 
tions to get tangled up with the motor- 
cycle or with passing objects. The weight 
of the mudguard and shield is 9 pounds. 
It can be attached to any 
make of machine in a few 
minutes. When not in 
use the wind-shield por- 
tion may be turned down 
out of the way as il- 
lustrated in one of 
the accompanying 
photographs. 







MAN AND HIS MACHINES 





A NEW KIND OF CAR FERRY 


several new characteristics, to be 

used for the transportation of 

trains across the St. Lawrence River be- 
tween Quebec and Lévis at all seasons of 
the year, has been constructed in England 
for the Transcontinental railroad of Canada. 
The vessel is of the twin-screw type with 
an ice-breaking propeller at the forward 
end, and has a movable tidal car deck 
by means of which the problem of meeting 
tidal conditions at places where there is a 
great variation in the tides seems to have 
been solved. The railroad tracks on the 
landing at Quebec and Lévis are built at a 
fixed level, and the tidal deck can be raised 
or lowered to take trains from these tracks 
at any state of tide, the range 
being 18 feet. The tidal deck 
issetabovethe @ main deck of the 
vesseluponten ‘% transverse gir- 
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BOX CARS ON THE FERRY 


THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER AT QUEBEC, WHERE THE 
FERRY WILL BE USED, HAS A TIDAL VARIATION OF 
EIGHTEEN FEET 


ders, each end of which rests on a large nut 
which works up and down on a vertical 
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screw, giving the deck 
range of action to suit the varying tidal 
conditions. 
fitted on the tidal deck, each supported 


on lattice girders, while at each end of the 


deck there is an adjustable hinged gang- 
way with ball and socket joints to alloy 
for any heel of ship or change of trim which 
takes nlace while loading or unloading. 


FARM TRACTOR DRIVEN LIKE A 
HORSE 


MAN on a hay wagon or a reaper 

driving a gasolene tractor ahead 

of him as if it were a team of 
horses is one of the curious sights which 
modern invention gives us. 

This tractor is driven with reins. 
The pulls on these have the same effect 
as pulls on reins attached to a bit in a 
horse’s mouth. The pulling of either the 
right or the left rein steers the tractor, 
and a pull on both at once stops it. A 








ICE-BREAKING CAR FERRY WITH TIDAL DECK 
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A FERRY USED BY THE TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROAD OF CANADA TO TRANSFER CARS ACROSS THE ST. 


LAWRENCE RIVER HAS 





A DECK WHICH CAN BE RAISED OR LOWERED TO MEET VARIATIONS OF TIDE 


the necessary’ 


Three lengths of track are 
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A TRACTOR DRIVEN WITH REINS 
A FARM TRACTOR WHICH CAN BE HITCHED TO ANY VEHICLE AND WHICH IS DRIVEN WITH REINS, LIKE A HORSE 


further backward pull on both reins 
causes it to back up. 

By the control of the lines one man can 
operate both the tractor and the implement 
to which it is attached. The tractor is 
small, and wili hitch up to practically all 
types of farm implements, the change from 
one to another being as easily made as with 
a team of horses. It has been in use for 


more than a year. 


OUTSIDE GAS AND ELECTRIC 
METERS 


HE inconvenience of having a 
public service company’s em- 
ployee enter one’s house to read 

the gas or electric meter may be obviated 
by a new type of outside meter shown in 
the illustration on page 124. The meter 
is set in the exterior wall of the house, 
face outward. 

The cost of installing outside boxes is 
less than ten dollars for each, if they are 
built in when a house is erected. Many 


installations are being made in houses al- 
ready built, the owners being willing to 
incur the extra labor expense to do away 














A GASOLENE HORSE 


THE TRACTOR HARNESSED TO A HARVESTER, ONE MAN 
OPERATING BOTH MACHINES 
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A NEW TYPE OF METER 
IT CAN CONVENIENTLY BE READ FROM THE OUTSIDE 


with the nuisances resulting from the plac- 
ing of meters in the basement and elsewhere. 


EDISON’S “TELESCRIBE” 

R. THOMAS A. EDISON, in a 
machine which he calls the “tele- 
scribe,” has succeeded in com- 

bining the phonograph with the telephone 


for the recording of telephone conversa- 
tions. Heretofore in telephoning there 
have been no records for reference; none 
of the feeling of security that attends the 
actual possession of a signed communica- 
tion or the carbon copy of a letter that has 
been mailed. But. now, by means of the 
“telescribe,’ both sides of a telephone 
conversation can be recorded 

In operating, the receiver of the regular 
desk telephone is removed from the hook 
and placed in the socket of the telescribe. 
In this way the accoustic connection to the 
dictating machine is made without danger 
of criticism from the telephone company, 
as the instrument is neither mechanically 
nor electrically connected to the telephone 
lines. The user then takes up a small 
receiver, which is part of the telescribe, 
and gives his call to the exchange. Both 
sides of the conversation and the voice of 
the central operator making the con- 
nection are recorded. After the conversa- 
tion the dictator may turn to the telescribe 
and confirm what has been said. 











THE ‘‘TELESCRIBE” 





Copyright by Thomas A, Edison 


MR. THOMAS A. EDISON USING HIS DEVICE FOR THE RECORDING QF TELEPHONE CONVERSATIONS 





